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FOREWORD 


In  this  volume  an  effort  has  been  made  to  bring  into 
an  orderly  line  some  of  the  principal  events  that  oc- 
curred immediately  before,  during  and  after  the  Great 
War,  so  that  it  may  be  better  understood. 

The  statements  made  are  largely  taken  from,  or  based 
on  printed  matter.  References  are  given  so  that  readers 
may  verify  them.  Dates  are  usually  added  but  exactly 
when  some  of  the  events  took  place  and  where,  and  the 
phraseology  used,  are  not  obtainable  and  may  never  be. 

The  author  has,  however,  been  at  great  pains  to  be 
accurate  in  quoting  statements  and  to  make  the  da,tes 
that  were  accessible  correct.  Necessarily  there  has  been 
some  repetition,  as  events  were  viewed  from  different 
angles  or  in  differing  connections. 

The  author  has  aimed  to  show  that  while  Nationalism 
leads  to  war,  Internationalism  is  essential  for  a  durable 
Peace. 
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INTRODUCTION 


As  Dillon,  Keynes,  Wells,  Baker  and  others  have  in- 
timated that  the  truth  may  now  be  told  about  the  Great 
War,  the  author  has  felt  he  also  has  a  special  mission 
and  in  their  line. 

There  is  no  doubt,  he  believes,  that  Americans  have 
much  to  learn  of  old  world  matters ;  but  we,  like  other 
countries,  are  only  beginning  to  realize  it.  The  reason 
is  that  we  have  been  taken  up  with  "nationalism"  rather 
than  "internationalism."  All  of  us  have  neglected  the 
great  world  about  us,  and,  we  Americans  especially,  in 
our  indifference  have  been  willing  to  accept  many  foolish 
statements  in  this  paper  or  that,  or  partizan  utterances, 
not  realizing  their  untruthfulness  and  their  capacity  for 
harm  to  us  and  others. 

Bishop  Brent  has  recently  emphasized  our  attitude  in 
a  letter  prepared  by  him  to  be  read  to  Episcopal  con- 
gregations throughout  the  world.  He  says :  "The  true 
citizen  is  a  citizen  of  the  world  and  his  first  loyalty  is 
to  mankind.  Patriotism  comes  as  a  second  loyalty,  to 
be  checked,  disciplined  and  determined  by  the  first  and 
greater  loyalty.  This  must  extend  to  every  department 
of  life,  religious  and  intellectual,  political  and  commer- 
cial. We  Christians  have  serious  business  ahead  of  us." 
(N.  Y.  Herald,  March  6,  1922). 

Now  it  is  not  only  that  our  press  has  often  led  us 
astray  in  matters  European,  but  also  many  of  our  own 
government  officials,  some  of  our  foreign  ambassadors 
occasionally,  our  clergy  to  some  extent,  and  foreign 
agents  of  various  sorts. 
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The  sessions  of  the  League  of  Nations  were  pitiful 
exhibitions  of  our  ignorance  about  foreign  matters. 
How  ridiculous  it  must  have  appeared  to  the  past- 
masters  in  old  diplomacy  that  any  one  of  us,  possessing 
merely  a  limited  knowledge  of  European  geography  a,nd 
history,  with  an  almost  entire  ignorance  of  foreign 
languages,  could  have  undertaken  to  represent  us.  And 
yet  such  a  man  had  to  meet  men  far  better  equipped  than 
he  was  in  the  ordinary  prerequisites  for  international 
parleys  and  ready  to  use,  and  who  did  use,  the  guile  of 
the  old  diplomats.  The  result  was,  as  we  know  now, 
discreditable  to  us,  and  the  stain  is  becoming  larger,  the 
more  we  know  of  the  events  which  took  place  at  that 
Conference. 

Before  and  during  the  wa,r  we  were  also  overrun  by 
foreign  propagandists  of  many  types,  and  deluged  by 
propaganda  literature,  usually  in  our  daily  papers,  or 
current  periodicals.  In  these  directions  vast  sums  were 
expended,  we  have  been  told,  and  have  reason  to  believe, 
by  a,t  least  one  foreign  power,  which  aimed  to  mould  the 
opinions  of  unsophisticated  Americans.  Political  agents, 
too,  often  found  willing  coadjutors  among  Americans, 
who  knew  ways  of  getting  their  views  into  the  public 
prints.  Attorneys  and  newspaper  writers,  according  to 
present-day  ethics,  have  sometimes  subordinated  their 
personal  opinions  to  those  in  whose  service  they  were 
employed  temporarily.  This  is  elementary  to  an  in- 
telligent reader. 

But  irrespective  of  the  clergy,  a  state  of  ignorance  has 
prevailed,  to  an  appalling  extent,  among  those  whose 
business  it  should  have  been,  to  keep  themselves  in- 
formed. How  much  does  the  average  congressman,  or 
even  ambassador,  prior  to  his  appointment,  know  of 
European  matters?  The  one  is  prone  to  modify  his  views 
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by  those  of  his  constituents;  the  other  is  largely  in- 
fluenced by  the  party  which  gave  him  the  post.  Un- 
educated as  to  these  matters  or  ignorant  of  foreign  ha- 
bits, languages  and  customs,  what  wonder  that  our 
people  have  been  led  a,stray.  When,  too,  as  has  happened 
frequently  in  the  past,  the  ambassadors  sent  to  represent 
us,  could  neither  read  nor  write  the  language  of  the 
country  to  which  they  had  been  accredited,  how  could 
they  send  the  most  reliable  information  to  their  govern- 
ments? And  yet,  this  is  a,n  essential  part  of  their  duties. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  my  personal  acquaintances 
with  foreign  ambassadors,  1  have  known  a  number  who 
were  quite  ignorant  of  the  language  of  the  country  to 
which  they  were  accredited,  and  therefore  naturally  un- 
fitted for  their  posts.  But  what  would  we  think  of  a 
Chinese  or  Japanese  Ambassador  who  was  unable  to 
understand  or  speak  our  laxiguage? 

Some  think  that  Leo  the  13th's  death,  which  occurred 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  due  to  the  shock  of  a 
war  that  he  deplored.  Be  that  as  it  may,  his  successor, 
Benedict  15th  was  both  a  continuous  and  faithful  worker 
for  international  peace  during  his  life.  Sir  Phillip  Gibbs 
in  his  book  speaks  of  him  sadly  as  "the  one  man  who 
might  rise  above  the  conflict  and  in  thundering  words  or 
perhaps  in  a  voice  of  penetrating  sweetness,  call  the 
world  back  to  sanity  and  Christian  brotherhood;  this 
did  not  happen." 

Sir  Phillip's  statement  was  wrong.  Indeed  one  year 
after  the  war  began  Benedict  XV  issued  a  fatherly  cry 
for  peace.   These  were  his  words  to  the  belligerents : — 

"In  the  name  of  the  Lord  God,  in  the  name  of  the 
father  and  Lord  in  Heaven,  in  the  name  of  the  blessed 
blood  of  Jesus — the  price  of  the  redemption  of  humanity 
— we  implore  the  belligerent  nations,  before  Divine  Pro- 
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vidence:  henceforth  to  end  the  terrible  carnage  which 
for  a  year  has  been  dishonoring  Europe." 

(World  Friendship  March  1922) 

His  Holiness  rose  above  the  conflict.  Therefore  this 
charge  of  Sir  Phillip  falls  to  the  ground,  and  it  is  the 
more  unfortunate  because  other  statements  made  by  him, 
after  an  interview"  with  Pope  Benedict  also  understated 
the  latter's  labors  for  peace. 

Now  can  Sir  Phillip  point  to  any  Protestant  divine 
who  did  so  much  towards  peace?  He  can  not.  It  is 
here  that  the  Protestant  clergy  failed  to  uphold  the  doc- 
trine of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  taught  more  than  1900 
years  ago  and  the  world  has  already  begun  to  say  some- 
thing of  the  failure  to  fulfill  its  duties  when  the  emer- 
gency came.  More  will  be  said  on  this  point  in  another 
place. 

Undoubtedly  several  nations  ha,d  special  agents  here. 
To  a  certain  extent  it  was  quite  proper.  In  time  of  war 
as  well  as  in  peace  times  nations  are  apt  to  have  official 
observers.  They  are  in  a  position  to  do  very  valuable 
work  for  their  country  and  the  world  in  general. 

My  special  reasons  for  this  volume  are  that  I  have 
had  a  large  experience  abroad,  having  spent  six  years 
or  so  in  longer  or  shorter  visits  to  Great  Britain,  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Austria  and  Italy  and 
Switzerland.  I  have,  also  a  knowledge  of  both  the 
French  and  German  languages  and  a  fairly  good  ac- 
quaintance with  some  others.  Consequently,  I  have 
been  able  to  converse  with  persons  and  familiarize  my- 
self with  things,  in  an  exceptional  way.  Besides  I  have 
had  a  speaking  acquaintance  with  more  than  a  dozen  of 
our  accredited  ambassadors ;  with  some  I  have  been  inti- 
mate. I  have  also  met  many  and  various  ministers  of 
foreign  governments  and  men  from  about  every  walk 
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and  rank  of  European  life.  My  opportunities  have  been 
unusual,  though  sometimes  quite  accidental.  I  have 
even  been  in  a  foreign  military  service  and  in  the  field. 
I  have  degrees  of  different  sorts  from  several  of  our 
American  Universities.  Why  then  should  my  experiences 
be  going  begging  when  they  may  possibly  as  I  think, 
help  in  the  great  world  task  of  reconstruction?  I  be- 
lieve myself  tolerably  free  from  partiality.  Some  mem- 
bers of  the  British  Parliament,  in  times  past,  have  been 
among  my  best  friends.  Some  of  my  most  devoted 
friends  have  been  Russians.  The  most  charming  men 
whom  I  have  met  abroad,  socially,  were  Frenchmen  of 
the  upper  classes.  In  Germany  I  have  been  treated  with 
a  consideration  which  I  feel  was  not  deserved.  For 
Austrians  under  the  old  Hapsburg  Empire,  I  have  noth- 
ing but  affectionate  regard.  I  have  travelled  extensively 
in  Italy.  Finally,  from  the  year  1914,  to  the  present 
time,  I  have  collected  a  la,rge  fund  of  published  material 
on  the  war,  and  in  various  languages.  I  joined  the 
U.  S.  Regular  army  in  1911,  anticipating  the  war,  which 
I  felt  was  inevitable. 

With  these  introductory  remarks,  I  may  say  that 
when  in  1914  there  were  rumors  of  mobilization  I  was 
quite  prepared  for  it,  and  not  surprised  when  Russia 
took  the  first  active  step,  which  she  did  on  July  30  of 
that  year.  Anyone  who  had  gone  up  and  down  in  Europe 
as  I  had  between  1869  and  1911,  mingling  with  intelligent 
people,  could  hardly  have  failed  to  know  that  a  general 
war  was  near  at  hand,  and  that  several  nations  were  pre- 
paring for  it  more  or  less  actively,  though  not  always 
openly.  Unfortunately  this  knowledge  of  mine  was  not 
shared  by  many  of  my  friends  in  America.  Unprepared 
for  it,  they  failed  to  understand  its  "raison  d'etre,"  and 
their  opinions  often  vacillated  this  way  or  that,  actuated 
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as  their  minds  were  much  of  the  time,  by  partisan  re- 
ports, adapted  for  publication,  to  suit  various  interests. 
Even  now,  as  Mr.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip  has  said  in  his 
"What  Next  in  Europe,"  (1922),  "We  have  but  a  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  foreign  affairs."  This  is  in  corrob- 
oration of  what  I  have  already  said.  A  great  change, 
however,  must  inevitably  take  place.  In  fact  such  a 
change  is  now  taking  place.  Recently  we  were  a  debtor 
nation  to  Europe.  Now  we  a,re  a  creditor  nation  and 
our  financial  standing  is  such  that  many  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water  are  looking  to  us  for  aid  in  various 
ways.  It  is  necessary  for  us,  therefore,  not  only  to  be  in- 
formed on  European  matters,  but  to  have  correct  in- 
formation.   This  goes  without  saying,  of  course. 

Certainly,  I  feel  sure,  economic  stability  over  there 
will  not  eventuate  without  our  help,  but  how,  when,  and 
to  what  extent,  are  questions  that  are  difficult  to  decide, 
at  this  time. 

A  brief  review  of  the  events  that  led  up  to  the  great 
war  follows  this  introduction.  Afterwards  it  will  be 
easier  for  the  reader  to  understand  the  causes  of  the 
bankruptcy  of  Europe  and  its  present  chaos.  We  must 
realize  now  and  definitely  that  the  "Brotherhood  of  Man," 
first  taught  by  the  Great  Exemplar  has  not  been  the 
watchword  of  every  European  nation.  We  owe  it,  how- 
ever, to  the  Roman  Catholics,  as  I  have  sa,id,  that  before 
and  during  the  war  they  led  the  way  in  advocating  the 
teachings  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  What  a  charge  against 
Protestantism  that  it  was  not  until  the  Peace  Parley 
last  year  in  Washington  that  this  docrine  was  put  in 
practice  and  by  a  layman,  Harding.  Had  any  of  the 
Protestant  clerical  bodies  suggested  it  (until  too  late)  ? 
Let  such  a  body  be  named. 

After  writing  the  above  there  has  appeared  in  a  pe- 


liodical  (World  Friendship,  April,  1922)  the  following 
statement:  "The  Church  Peace  Union  and  the  World 
Peace  Foundation,  acting  for  the  organized  religious 
forces  of  America  took  the  lead  in  presenting  a  petition 
in  June,  1921,  urging  the  President  to  call  a  Conference 
of  the  leading  nations  on  the  Reduction  of  Armament. 
Over  20,000  signatures  were  affixed  to  the  petition. 
Eight  days  after  the  petition  was  presented  the  President 
issued  his  epoch-making  invitation  to  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy  and  Japan.  We  do  not  venture  to  assume 
that  the  petition  was  the  decisive  factor  in  the  calling  of 
the  Conference,  but  it  certainly  strengthened  the  Presi- 
dent's conviction  that  he  was  acting  in  accordance  with 
the  best  Christian  sentiment  of  the  country." 

This  belated  petition  was  not  issued,  however,  until 
two  years  after  Peace  had  been  declared  and  four  years 
after  hostilities  had  been  commenced.  Pope  Benedict's 
appeal  was  issued  six  years  earlier.  One  may  then 
properly  ask  what  caused  the  Churches  to  delay  their 
auctions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  for  the  most 
part  pouring  from  their  pulpits  fire  and  fury  against  the 
enemy,  as  long  as  the  war  lasted.  One  divine  even  called 
it  a  "holy"  war,  but  in  the  light  of  what  is  stated  subse- 
quently in  this  book,  how  could  such  a  war  be  called 
"holy"  except  as  a  travesty  on  the  truth  ?  As  Leighton 
Parks  has  said,  in  his  "The  Crisis  of  the  Churches" 
1922,  is  it  possible  that  the  church  has  finished  its  work? 

Truly,  if  common  sense,  in  our  forthcoming  labors  in 
behalf  of  international  reconstruction,  is  to  be  employed 
and  the  world  saved,  we  must  forget  our  purely  national 
aims,  and  think  in  terms  of  an  international  welfare. 
In  fact,  as  I  have  already  said,  we  must  do  it  if  only  to 
save  our  own  country.  Diplomats  forced  the  war.  They 
did  so  either  to  gain  personal  preferment  from  their 
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leader,  or  national  advantages,  and  usually  behind  the 
leader  there  was  in  each  country  a  political  party.  The 
entire  world  is  now  disillusioned,  however.  Great  battles 
can  be  won,  and  vast  areas  of  an  enemy's  country  seized, 
and  yet  belligerent  nations  may  gain  nothing  if  with  the 
new  acquisition  they  have  been  brought  to  bankruptcy 
or  have  jeopardized  their  hold  on  former  territories. 
And  this  has  been  the  fate  of  the  Allies,  co-victors,  with 
us  in  the  late  war.  For  we  know  or  should  know  now 
that  national  prosperity  does  not  depend  on  merely  gain- 
ing that  which  belonged  to  another.  Much  of  the  prop- 
erty that  has  been  seized  by  the  Allies  is  not  an  asset, 
but  a  liability.  Take  as  an  example  the  vast  newly  ac- 
quired areas  in  Africa. 

Briefly  a  nation's  prosperity  depends  on  international 
tolerance,  good-will,  mutual  trust  and  a  friendly  spirit, 
where  there  is  competition.  Let  us  hope  that  ignorance 
on  these  matters  will  soon  be  dissipated,  otherwise  wars 
will  continue.  Let  us  also  hope,  first  of  all  that  the 
clergy  who  have  erred,  may  now  realize  their  past  errors 
and  be  penitent  leaders  in  the  new  crusade.  There  has 
been  a  "writing  on  the  wall."    Do  they  understand  it? 

It  is  true  there  is  a  "World  Alliance"  but  it  has  pub- 
lished in  the  announcement  of  its  aims  that  the  League 
of  Nations  is  the  only  instrument  through  which  justice 
and  right  can  be  administered  between  nations.  (World 
Friendship,  March,  1922.) 

Unfortunately  for  the  success  of  such  an  international 
idea,  the  League  of  Nations  has  been  repudiated  by  the 
United  States  Government,  while  among  the  directors  of 
the  Alliance  there  is  a  conspicuous  absence  of  both 
Roman  Catholics  and  Jews,  both,  of  course,  necessary 
to  the  success  of  such  a  movement.  It  is  the  play  of 
Hamlet  with  the  part  of  Hamlet  left  out. 
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In  considering  the  various  causes  of  the  war  we  should 
not  forget  that  personal  and  national  animosities  played 
a  considerable  part  in  them.  In  fact,  we  should  now  be 
prepared  to  have  all  the  facts  assembled  in  order  that 
we  may  judge  impartially  of  their  relation  to  one  another. 
We  will  then,  as  Americans  be  prepared  to  play  the  role 
that  is  being  assigned  us  as  I  have  said  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  Europe  and  that  must  be  carried  through  by  us 
if  it  is  to  be  saved.  If  Europe  goes  down  so  will,  per- 
haps, the  civilized  world.  We  know,  as  I  have  said,  that 
the  diplomats,  ba,cked  by  individuals  high  in  power,  con- 
spired to  bring  on  the  war.  But  at  the  same  time  they 
were  also  supported  by  national  party  groups  that  de- 
manded of  them  success.  The  diplomats  were  the 
tools  designated  to  carry  out  the  wills  of  others.  But 
even  now  with  the  realization  of  the  folly  of  "Nation- 
alism" to  the  detriment  of  "Internationalism"  there  has 
not  yet  appeared  in  Europe  a  single  prominent  individ- 
ual who  has  undertaken  to  take  an  active  lead  in  favor 
of  the  new  doctrine,  which  must  be  the  watchword 
of  the  day  in  the  new  international  life,  that  is  to  be.  It 
seems  to  me  that  Benedict  XV  was  the  one  prominent 
man  in  Europe  who  ha,d  the  vision.  But  he  had  not 
the  power  to  enforce  his  ideas.  Great  battles  have  been 
fought,  enemy  ships  and  crews  have  been  sunk  and  mil- 
lions have  met  their  death,  but  where  has  been  the  gain 
either  to  the  belligerents  or  to  civilization?  Victory  has 
not  brought  peace.  We  seem  to  be  farther  from  it  to- 
day than  at  the  outbreak  of  the  world  war.  The  outlook 
for  civilization,  certainly,  is  more  than  grave;  it  is 
ajarming. 

I  conclude  this  introduction  by  quoting  from  a  biog- 
rapher, ("Painted  Windows"  (1922)  )  on  the  attitude 
of  Bishop  Gore,  (formerly  known  to  us  as  Canon  Gore) 
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of  Oxford.  This  prelate  (said  to  be  the  most  command- 
ing figure  in  the  English  Church)  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
formerly  a  member  of  Parliament  and  therefore  a  poli- 
tician and  servant  of  the  state,  maintained  in  wartime 
with  tory-like  vigor,  that  England  was  justified  as  to  her 
"fiery  passion  in  war"  when  the  neutrality  of  Belgium 
was  violated,  though,  as  we  shall  see,  his  acquaintance 
with  the  facts  in  the  case  were  limited.  But  after  justi- 
fying these  "fiery  passions  in  war,"  he  goes  on  to 
say  "We  lost  at  Versailles  our  greatest  opportunity. . .  . 
We  showed  no  fervor  for  peace.  There  was  nothing  but 
scepticism,  incredulity  and  the  base  appetite  for  revenge." 
"We  might  have  led  the  world  into  a  new  epoch  if . .. . 
we  had  laid  down  our  sword,  taken  up  our  cross  and 
followed  the  Prince  of  Peace." 

But  our  great  Anglo-Catholic  was  too  late  with  his 
views.  It  would  have  been  better  for  him  and  perhaps 
for  his  country,  if  he  had  adopted  the  course  of  Benedict 
XV,  who  proclaimed  continuously  the  Brotherhood  of 
man,  not  merely  after  the  war,  but  at  its  inception.  Gore 
has  now  resigned  his  office.  He  may  have  felt,  as  his 
biographer  intimates,  that  there  was  an  incongruity  be- 
tween the  bishop  a,s  a  politician,  at  the  beck  and  call  of 
his  party,  and  the  bishop  as  a  faithful  follower  of  the 
meek  and  lowly  Jesus. 

There  has  been  another  voice  from  a  clerical  source 
lately,  but  its  notes  seem  discordant,  at  the  present 
time  when  the  world  is  crying  for  peace.  Justice 
comes  before  peace,  says  the  lonely  voice.  "Let  us 
have  justice  though  chaos  follow,"*  is  the  inference. 
But  "Extreme  justice  is  extreme  injustice,"**  Cicero 
has  said.  These  five  words  have  a  deep  meaning. 
There  is  real  truth  in  them.    Let  us  at  last  quit  being 

•Justitia  flat;  coelum  mat.    "Summum  jus;  sum  urn  injuria. 
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silly  and  follow  the  dictates  of  common  sense.  We 
have  lately  finished  with  the  theories  of  a  doctrinaire 
and  pedagogue.  They  have  ruled  us  and  we  are  suf- 
fering and  will  continue  to  suffer  from  their  ill  re- 
sults. In  the  matter  of  justice,  let  our  protagonist 
quietly  reflect  on  the  twenty  or  more  secret  treaties 
or  agreements  made  before,  during  and  after  the  war, 
as  detailed  in  this  book,  by  which  the  victors  planned 
to  divide  the  properties  of  the  vanquished,  quite  in- 
dependently of  the  expressed  wishes  of  their  popula- 
tions. Then  let  him  try  to  persuade  intelligent  read- 
ers that  the  victors  are  fitted  by  characters  or  disposi- 
tions to  frame  an  enduring  peace.  And  if  he  will  also 
review  the  tactics  of  the  men  who  have  represented 
these  nations  at  the  Genoa  Conference  can  he  expect 
to  convince  us  that  they  have  had  changes  of  heart. 

If  extreme  justice  may  be  extreme  injustice  then 
our  clerical  friend's  point  is  not  well  taken,  viz.,  that 
justice  should  precede  peace. 

Nations  as  well  as  individuals  have  lived  and  are 
living  at  peace  and  in  comparative  comfort  though  suf- 
fering from  injustices,  often  of  various  sorts.  But 
they  develop  vigorous  characters.  Did  not  the  unjust 
treatment  of  the  Huguenots  and  Puritans  develop  the 
men  who  gave  stability  to  this  Republic  ?  Per  aspera 
ad  astra.  As  Portia  said  to  Shylock  when  he  de- 
manded the  pound  of  flesh,  "Though  justice  be  thy 
plea,  consider  this,  in  the  course  of  justice  none  of  us 
should  see  satisfaction."  For  Shylock  in  gaining  the 
justice  he  demanded  stood  the  chance  of  not  only  losing 
his  worldly  goods  but  his  life.  Indeed  at  the  end,  we 
should  all  remember  that  the  Christian's  hope  of  an 
eternal  life  of  peace  is  not  founded  on  God's  justice 
but  on  His  Mercy. 
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Chapter  I 


The  Governments  of  Some  World  Powers  at  the 
Outbreak  of  the  War.   Subsequent  Changes  in 
Some  of  Them.    A  Brief  Summary. 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

Great  Britain  consists  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland 
and  Wales.  It  is  small  in  area,  but  has  for  possessions 
vast  territories  including  India,  Canada,  some  islands  in 
the  West  Indies,  Ceylon,  the  Straits  Settlement,  large 
portions  of  Africa,  and  of  China,  British  Guiana  and 
Gibraltar. 

The  government  is  styled  a  constitutional  monarchy. 
Theoretically  the  sovereign  is  all  powerful;  actually  he 
has  little  direct  power.  He  can  make  war  or  peace,  but 
parliament  controls  the  purse  and  the  sword  more  than 
he  does.  In  actual  fact  of  late  these  powers  have  been 
largely  assumed  by  either  the  Ministry  or  the  Cabinet. 

It  is  true  the  King  appoints  officers  of  parliament,  but 
their  salaries  must  be  voted  by  parliament,  and  after  all 
parliament  dictates  his  appointments  generally.  The  min- 
isters are  a  committee  of  parliament  selected  from  it  by 
its  consent  and  are  responsible  to  it. 

According  to  the  traditions  of  the  English  people  still 
adhered  to,  the  King  can  do  no  wrong.  He  is  the  head 
of  the  church  though  he  cannot  alter  the  present  Pro- 
testant faith  without  losing  his  crown.  The  Salic  law 
prevails  in  England  by  which  the  sovereignty  can  be 
transmitted  to  females.    There  is  a  Privy  Council  ap- 


pointed  by  the  King  to  advise  him.  With  the  sanction 
of  this  body  the  King  can  publish  proclamations,  but 
only  with  their  sanction.  It  is  the  province  of  this  Coun- 
cil to  take  cognizance  of  all  offenses  against  the  govern- 
ment. The  Judicial  Committee  of  this  Council  acts  as  a, 
Court  of  Appeal,  in  certain  specified  cases  and  it  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  entire  empire,  in  the  last  report 
(Great  Britain  and  Ireland  excepted). 

The  executive  government  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Minis- 
try, which  is  made  of  leaders  of  the  dominant  party. 
The  Cabinet  is  formed  from  the  Ministry.  The  Ministry 
consists  of  thirty-one  individuals,  while  the  Cabinet  has 
only  sixteen,  which  are : 

1.  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 

2.  Chancellor  of  the  Exechequer. 

3.  Lord  Chancellor. 

4.  President  of  the  Council. 

5.  Lord  of  the  Privy  Seal. 

6.  Secretary  of  State  for  Home  Affairs. 

7.  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

8.  Secretary  of  State  for  Colonies. 

9.  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

10.  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

11.  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

12.  First  Commissioner  of  Works. 

13.  Chief  Secretary  of  Ireland. 

14.  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

15.  Vice-President  of  the  Educational  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council. 

16.  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

In  the  Ministry,  but  not  in  the  Cabinet,  are  the  com- 
mander of  the  forces,  and  the  Postmaster  General. 
Sometimes  one  man  can  hold  two  appointments. 
A  few  peculiarities  of  the  government  deserve  men- 
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tion.  The  Crown  can  pack  the  House  of  Lords  with 
his  followers  so  as  to  have  his  wishes  carried  out,  if  there 
is  opposition.  Multiple  voting  is  permitted.  Thus  a, 
man  holding  real  esta,te  is  separate  districts  may  vote  in 
each  district.  Any  voter  must  own,  or  lease,  real  estate 
or  have  some  kind  of  property  qualifications.  Roman 
Catholic  priests  are  disqualified  for  seats  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

The  imperial  parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  in- 
cludes the  sovereign,  the  lords  spiritual  and  the  lords 
temporal  and  the  House  of  Commons.  This  latter  the 
severeign  can  convoke,  continue  or  dissolve.  No  parlia- 
ment can  last  more  than  seven  years.  Each  house  may 
adjourn  at  its  own  will.  The  sovereign  may  request,  but 
cannot  command,  an  adjournment.  However,  exclusive 
powers  as  to  parliament  that  are  possessed  by  the 
sovereign  are  seldom  used. 

The  House  of  Lords,  including  lords  spiritual  and  lords 
temporal,  has  among  its  members  the  Archibishop  of 
Canterbury  and  of  York  and  twenty-four  bishops.  The 
lords  spiritual  may  take  part  in  the  trial  of  their  peers, 
but  they  are  forbidden  to  act  in  capital  cases.  The  lords 
are  divided  into  dukes,  marquises,  earls,  viscounts,  and 
barons.  They  are  heriditary  peers,  and  can  only  lose 
their  dignities  by  attainder,  or  an  act  of  parliament. 
There  are  Scotch  and  Irish  peers.  Theoretically  the 
House  of  Lords  is  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  realm.  The 
Lords  also  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  trial  of 
peers.    They  have  jurisdiction  also  in  contested  elections. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  a  more  powerful  body.  Its 
exclusive  privilege  is  to  originate  any  bill  that  is  to  put 
a  charge  on  the  people,  including  supply  bills  necessary 
for  the  administration  of  the  government  and  tax  levies. 
All  other  bills  may  originate  in  either  house.    The  presid- 
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ing  officer  of  the  Commons  is  known  as  the  Speaker. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  British  government  that  the 
sovereign  is  a  figurehead  while  the  House  of  Commons 
wields  the  power,  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  largely  an 
ornament.  There  is  a  union  between  Church  and  State, 
two  arch-bishops  and  twenty- four  bishops,  all  exclusively 
members  of  the  established  church,  being  officers  of  the 
government.  The  present  parliament  is  mediaeval  in 
character. 


FRANCE 

The  extreme  length  of  France  is  six  hundred  miles 
from  north  to  south.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles.  Its  total  area  is  207,129  square 
miles.  The  account  here  given  is  of  the  period  im- 
mediately preceding  the  war,  viz:  from  1911  to  1914. 

The  present  government  of  France  took  its  origin  in 
1875  and  is  based  on  three  constitutional  laws,  which 
have  from  time  to  time  been  supplemented  by  other  so- 
called  organic  laws.  Its  constitution,  as  founded  on 
these  laws,  is  brief  and  concise.  It  is  a  centralized  par- 
liamentary republic.  Since  1875,  however,  the  constitu- 
tion has  been  changed  in  various  ways.  Its  parliament 
consists  of  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  a  Senate,  with 
equality  of  powers,  except  as  to  revenue  matters. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  popular  house,  con- 
sisted in  1914  of  597  deputies,  derived  from  the  87  ad- 
ministrative departments,  together  with  three  Algerian, 
and  other  colonies.  These  departments  are  divided  into 
so-called  arrondisements,  each  containing  approximately 
an  equal  population,  viz:  about  100,000;  each  has  a 
deputy.  These  men  are  not  elected,  on  the  general  ticket 
called  scrutin  de  liste  as,  in  this  country  but  by  districts, 
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the  method  being  called  scrutin  d'arrondisement,  just  as 
we  choose  our  congressional  representatives.  The  term 
of  service  of  a  deputy  is  four  years.  There  are  no  rules 
as  to  his  qualification  except  that  he  must  be  more  than 
twenty-five  years  old. 

The  Senate  consists  of  300  members  chosen  by  elec- 
toral colleges,  composed  of  delegates  from  the  municipal 
councils  of  each  commune  and  several  officials  of  each 
department,  in  the  several  departments.  The  term  of 
senator  is  fixed  at  nine  years ;  one  third  of  the  mem- 
bers retiring  every  three  years. 

The  Senate  in  addition  to  its  legislative  duties  has  two 
special  functions:  1.  Its  consent  is  necessary  for  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  2.  It  acts  as  a 
high  court  in  the  trial  of  persons  charged  with  attempts 
on  the  safety  of  the  State. 

The  two  chambers  must  meet  in  January  and  be  in  ses- 
sion at  least  five  months. 

Among  the  powers  of  the  President  are  the  making  of 
treaties,  (a,  power  exercised  by  President  Loubet  in  fram- 
ing the  Double  Entente  with  England),  the  ap- 
pointment of  ambassadors  and  ministers,  and  the  pro- 
roguing of  parliament.  Some  of  his  prerogatives,  such 
as  the  power  to  wage  defensive  war,  are  not  well  de- 
fined. Treaties  of  peace,  imposition  of  economic  or 
financial  burdens,  require  approval  by  the  Chamber.  The 
President  can  wage  a  defensive  war,  but  an  offensive 
war  requires  assent  by  the  Chamber.  The  President  may 
issue  supplementary  ordinances  and  compel  the  execu- 
tion of  them  and  of  laws  of  the  Legislature  which  are 
inoperative.  He  can  grant  pardons,  commute  penalties 
and  issue  reprieves.  His  military  powers  include  the 
disposition  of  the  army  and  navy.  His  term  of  office  is 
seven  years  and  he  is  ineligible  for  re-election. 


Theoretically  there  are  ministers  to  carry  out  the 
policy  of  the  administration.  The  President  is  irresponsi- 
ble except  for  high  treason.  Theoretically,  also,  he  is  in 
the  position  of  a  British  sovereign.  "He  can  do  no 
wrong."  There  are,  even  in  peace,  however,  few  limi- 
tations to  his  powers.  The  incompetency  of  the  laws 
lias  naturally  led  to  his  having  many  autocratic  pow- 
ers in  order  that  the  government  may  be  effectually 
administered. 

In  theory  the  ministers  are  appointed  by  the  President 
and  serve  during  his  pleasure.  Actually  they  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  leader  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
they  resign  when  defeated. 

Legally  they  are  responsible  to  both  Chambers ;  act- 
ually they  are  only  responsible  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  an  adverse  vote  in  the  Senate  leads  in 
course  to  the  resignation  of  the  Ministry. 

At  present  there  are  eleven  ministers :  viz :  of  the 

1.  Interior. 

2.  Justice. 

3.  Foreign  Affairs. 

4.  War. 

5.  Marine.  ! 

6.  Public  Instruction. 

7.  Public  Works. 

8.  Colonies. 

9.  Commerce. 

10.  Agriculture. 

11.  Finance. 

The  ministers  are  also  members  of  the  Council  of 
State,  the  highest  administrative  court  in  France.  It  is 
presided  over  by  the  Minister  of  Justice. 

French  Ministries  are  usually  short-lived  on  account 
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of  the  numerous  factions  in  France.  No  ministry  of  the 
Republic  has  yet  lived  more  than  three  years. 

For  the  purposes  of  local  government  each  depart- 
ment is  under  a  prefect,  of  which  there  are  870.  The 
administration  of  each  covers  all  local  matters,  but  to 
prevent  improper  action  in  a  department,  there  is  also  a 
central  control  derived  from  the  Napoleonic  era.  It  se- 
cures symmetry  arid  uniformity  in  government,  but 
neutralizes  self-government.  The  local  officers  are 
guardians  of  local  affairs,  but  at  the  same  time  agents 
of  the  central  government. 

As  a  loca,l  officer,  the  prefect  appoints  the  officers  in 
the  service  of  the  department;  as  an  agent  of  the  central 
government,  he  carries  out  the  orders  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  whose  subordinate  he  is.  In  this  capa- 
city he  is  assisted  by  a  prefectural  Council. 

The  arrondisement  is  a  subdivision  of  the  department. 
The  arrondisement  is  more  for  administration  and  elec- 
tion purposes  than  for  anything  else.  Subordinate  to 
the  arrondisement  is  the  canton,  and  under  it  the  com- 
mune. A  canton  is  made  up  of  12  communes.  In  each 
commune,  which  may  be  only  a  few  acres  in  extent  or 
several  square  miles,  there  is  a  mayor  and  communal 
council.  The  mayor  is  both  a  local  and  a  central  officer. 
The  communal  council  is  elected  for  four  years  by  uni- 
versal suffrage.  It  holds  four  regular  sessions  a  year 
but  it  may  be  suspended  by  the  prefect  or  dissolved  by 
the  President  of  the  Republic.  Its  duties  a,re  chiefly  to 
direct  local  affairs,  but  even  here,  its  action  as  to  con- 
tracts for  improvement  and  the  levying  of  taxes  must 
be  made  valid  by  the  central  administration.  Paris  and 
the  city  of  Lyons,  however,  are  excepted  from  the  opera- 
tion of  these  communal  la,ws.  They  each  have  a  separate 
form  of  administration. 
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France  is  a  military  form  of  republic.  Its  citizens  are 
required  to  perform  three  years  of  active  service.  Dur- 
ing a  term  of  twenty-five  years  duration  all  able-bodied 
men  are  liable  for  military  service.  As  to  the  term  of 
service  the  three  years  may,  under  conditions,  be  re- 
duced to  one.  While  France,  as  a  military  republic  is 
ruled  in  part  by  local  officials,  it  is  at  the  same  time  es- 
sentially under  the  central  authority,  which  permeates 
and  controls  every  department  in  the  country. 

There  are  ninety  departments,  362  arrondisements,  or 
there  were  in  1911,  with  36,241  communes.  A  prefect 
nominated  by  the  President  presides  over  each  depart- 
ment while  the  arrondisements  are  governed  by  vice- 
prefects.  Each  commune  is  in  charge  of  a  municipal 
officer  or  mayor,  elected  by  direct  suffrage,  but,  as  al- 
ready said,  subject  to  remova,l  by  the  central  authority 
for  he  becomes  its  agent  as  soon  as  he  is  elected.  France, 
therefore,  is  not  only  a  central  and  military  republic,  but 
its  democratic  government  is  permeated  by  imperialistic 
authority.  As  already  said,  the  President,  in  the  exercise 
of  his  va,st  powers,  acts  only  through  his  ministers  re- 
sponsible to  him.    He  never  acts  directly. 


RUSSIA 

Prior  to  the  manifesto  of  August  1905,  Russia  was  a 
hereditary  monarchy.  All  of  the  legislative  and  judicial 
powers  of  the  government  were  lodged  in  the  Czar  alone 
and  there  was  no  legal  limit  to  his  authority.  He  exer- 
cised his  powers,  however,  through  certain  great  coun- 
cils of  state,  composed  of  men  appointed  by  himself. 
One  was  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  another  was  the 
Senate,  first  created  by  Peter  the  Great.    It  was  the 
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final,  supreme  court  of  appeal  in  civil  and  criminal  cases. 
A  third  council  was  the  Holy  Synod,  which  supervised 
ecclesiastical  affairs  and  was  composed  chiefly  of  eccles- 
iastics. The  fourth  great  council  was  the  council  of 
Ministers. 

In  Poland  and  Finland  there  were  separate  govern- 
ments. For  purposes  of  administration  the  empire  was 
divided  into  governments,  provinces  and  one  district. 
Each  government  had  a  deliberative  assembly  and  a 
civil  or  military  head,  or  both.  Each  government  was 
divided  into  districts,  which  also  had  a  deliberative  as- 
sembly in  each.  The  lowest  of  the  departments  was, 
prior  to  the  downfall  of  the  Czar,  the  commune,  the 
government  of  which  is  very  much  like  that  of  our  vil- 
lages, towns  or  boroughs.  And  they  had  popular  meet- 
ings like  our  New  England  Town  Meetings. 

It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  throughout  Russia  there 
had  been  for  many  years  a  local  administration,  and  this 
explains,  in  a  measure,  why,  notwithstanding  the  present 
administration,  there  has  been  to  some  extent,  and  over 
large  districts,  organized  local  authority  still  directing 
the  town  affairs  of  the  district.  In  the  commune  the 
officers  were  elected  by  popular  vote.  Each  district  of 
the  government  had  an  assembly  (Zemstvo),  while  each 
municipality  had  a  mayor  (Golova).  The  Duma  was 
the  name  that  had  been  given  to  the  assembly  of  muni- 
cipalities. The  Communal  Assembly,  the  lowest  in  rank, 
was  called  Mur,  and  its  presiding  officer  the  Starosta. 

Sometimes  communes  were  grouped  into  a  canton, 
known  as  a  Volost.  It  was  then  presided  over  by  a  man 
known  as  an  Elda  (Starshina).  The  state  council,  or 
Duma,  was  composed  of  representatives  from  all  Russia. 
It  was  intended  to  be  a,  special  consultative  body  with  ad- 
visory powers,  but  if  did  not  prove  to  be  satisfactory  to 
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the  Czar,  who  issued  on  October  30,  1916,  a  manifesto 
called  Russia's  Constitution.  It  was  drawn  up  by  Witte 
after  he  had  returned  from  negotiating  peace  with  Japan 
at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.  The  Constitution 
seemed  to  give  the  people  real  liberties,  but  the  rev- 
olutionary elements  were  dissatisfied  and  soon  began  to 
conspire  to  overthrow  the  monarchy.    Anarchy  followed. 

THE  RUSSIAN  SOCIALIST  FEDERAL  SOVIET 

REPUBLIC 

The  present  sovereign  governing  authority  is  an  All- 
Russian  Congress  of  Soviets,  consisting  of  representa- 
tives of  Town  Soviets  and  of  the  provincial  congresses  of 
Soviets.  The  former  are  represented  in  the  proportion 
of  one  per  twenty-five  thousand  electors,  the  latter  one 
per  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants. 
The  All  Russian  Congress  meets  twice  a,  year  and  ap- 
points a  Central  Executive  Committee  of  up  to  two  hun- 
dred members.  The  Central  Executive  Committee  is  a 
continuous  body  and  appoints  the  Council  of  People's 
Commissaries,  which  is  the  principal  governing  authority. 

The  President  of  the  All  Russian  Congress  of  Soviets 
is  M1.  Kalenin.  Nikolai  Lenin  (Ulianov)  is  Chairman 
of  the  Central  Executive  Committee  and  Ex  Officio  of 
the  Council  of  the  People's  Commissaries. 

Both  the  members  of  the  Central  Executive  Committee 
and  the  People's  Commissars  are  elected  for  three  months 
but  the  People's  Commissars  can  be  recalled  or  super- 
seded at  any  time  by  the  Central  Executive  Committee. 

The  local  Soviets,  which  constitute  the  basic  units  of 
the  whole  system  and  are  at  the  same  time  the  organs  of 
local  government,  are  grouped  according  to  successive 
areas  of  administration,  viz  : 
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1.  Town  Soviets  of  one  per  one  thousand  inhabitants 
elected  by  factories,  wards,  trades  unions  and  parties. 

2.  Village  Soviets  of  one  per  hundred  inhabitants 
which  combine  to  form  district  (Volost)  and  County 
(Uyezd)  congresses  of  Soviets  on  a  basis  of  one  per  one 
thousand  inhabitants. 

3.  Provincial  (Gubernia)  or  Regional  (Oblast)  Con- 
gresses of  Soviets,  elected  by  both  town  and  country 
Soviets. 

The  Soviet  Republic  a,t  present  includes  thirty-nine 
provinces,  of  which  nineteen  are  classed  as  Autonomous 
Federated  Republics  with  complete  freedom  in  the  matter 
of  local  self-government.  The  largest  of  these  is  the 
Ukrainian  Republic  with  Kharkov  as  its  capital.  Ra- 
kovski  is  Chairman  of  the  Central  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Ukrainian  Republic.  The  next  most  important  is 
the  Tartar  Republic  with  Kazan  as  its  capital. 

Electoral  rights  in  Russia,  are  extended  to  every  per- 
son over  eighteen  who  "earns  a  living  by  productive 
work  or  by  work  of  social  usefulness."  No  distinction 
is  made  between  Russians  and  aliens;  excluded  are  "em- 
ployers, persons  living  on  investments,  traders,  monks, 
clergy,  members  of  the  former  Russian  reigning  house, 
officials  and  agents  of  the  police  forces  of  the  old  regime, 
lunatics,  minors  and  criminals."  Political  parties  to 
participate  in  elections  must  recognize  the  Soviet  author- 
ity. At  the  present  time  the  only  party  except  the  Com- 
munist pa,rty  which  nominates  candidates  is  the  Menshevik 
party. 

By  the  constitution  of  the  Soviet  Republic  private 
property  in  land  is  declared  abolished,  all  land 
being  the  common  property  of  the  people.  Up  to  the 
present  time,  however,  nationalization  of  the  land  exists 
only  in  principle,  the  peasants  retaining  possession  of 
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the  land  distributed  to  them  after  the  October  Revolu- 
tion. Ail  forests,  mines  and  waters  of  national  impor- 
tance as  well  as  all  live  stock  and  fixtures,  model  estates 
and  agricultural  concerns,  are  national  property. 
All  factories,  works,  mines,  railways  arid  other  produc- 
tion and  transport  are  brought  under  the  Commissariat 
of  Factory  Control  and  the  Supreme  Economic  Council 
with  a  view  to  their  complete  transference  to  the  Soviet 
Republic. 

The  Supreme  Economic  Council  is  the  controlling  au- 
thority in  production  and  distribution.  Its  members  are 
appointed  in  agreement  with  the  All  Russian  Central 
Councl  of  Trades  Unions.  Under  it  are  Central  In- 
dustrial Departments  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Economic 
Council  in  agreement  with  the  Central  Committees  of 
the  corresponding  trades  unions.  Local  organizations 
reproduce  the  same  scheme  with  District  Economic 
Councils  and  District  Economic  Departments.  The 
actual  management  of  the  factories  was  at  first  in  the 
hands  of  Boards,  but  these  have  since,  in  most  cases, 
been  replaced  by  a  one-man  management. 

However,  recent  decrees  have  licensed  the  leasing 
of  factories  to  private  individuals  or  cooperative  or- 
ganizations. The  government  exacts  an  initial  license 
fee  and  a  fixed  tax  on  the  gross  receipts.  The  opera- 
tors must  conform  to  the  regulations  of  the  Code  of 
Labor  Laws. 

The  Commissariat  of  Labor,  which  is  controlled  by 
the  Trades  Unions,  fixes  wages  and  labor  conditions  un- 
der the  general  provisions  of  the  Code  of  Labor  Laws. 
The  Code  of  Labor  Laws  makes  work  compulsory  foi 
all  males  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  fifty ;  all  fe- 
males between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  forty,  except  for 
medical  reasons.    Those  who  are  ill  or  unemployed  are 
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entitled  to  remuneration  at  their  usual  rate  of  wages 
during  the  time  fhey  are  not  working. 

Education  is  compulsory  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  or 
until  the  completion  of  what  would  in  America  be  con- 
sidered a  high  school  education.  University  courses 
and  special  technical  courses  are  open  to  all  who  de- 
sire to  avail  themselves  of  them.  University  students 
receive  free  lodgings,  fixed  food  rations  and  a  small 
monthly  stipend. 

Justice  is  administered  in  Russia  by  means  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Courts  and  Revolutionary  Tribunals.  Military  tri- 
bunals and  the  presidium  of  the  Extraordinary  Commis- 
sion ha,ve  the  power  to  judge  cases  of  espionage,  counter- 
revolution and  desertion. 

SOCIALIST  PARTIES  IN  RUSSIA 

The  Bolsheviki  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Constitu- 
ent Assembly  in  1918  assumed  the  name  of  the  Com- 
munist party.  This  party  at  present  exercises  com- 
plete and  absolute  dictatorship  in  Russia.  The  programs 
adopted  at  its  congresses  constitute  the  government  pro- 
grams, and  it  is  the  nerve  of  contact  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  Trades  Unions,  Soviets,  and  other  organi- 
zations. Membership  involving  as  it  does  both  burdens 
and  powers  is  jealously  guarded.  Access  is  not  made 
easy,  discipline  is  severe  and  expulsion  frequent.  The 
present  membership  is  stated  to  be  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand. They  believe  in  the  dictatorship  of  a  proletarian 
minority  composed  of  "class-conscious"  workers.  They 
are  Marxists. 

The  Mensheviki  are  also  Marxists  as  are  the  Com- 
munists, but  they  differ  with  them  as  to  tactics,  being 
in  favor  of  more  power  for  the  Trades  Unions,  less 
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centralization  and  more  freedom  of  speech  and  action. 
They  are  a  small  group. 

At  present  they  are  virtually  disfranchised  and  their 
former  leaders,  Martov  and  Abramovitz,  are  in  exile. 

The  Left  Social  Revolutionaries  approach  the  Bolshe- 
viki  very  closely  in  their  belief  that  the  dictatorship  of 
the  Proletariat  must  be  imposed  by  force,  but  they  would 
have  the  chief  power  vested  in  the  Soviets  and  not  in  a 
centralized  government.  They  believe  in  the  socializa- 
tion of  all  industries.  Their  leaders  were  Kankov  and 
Spiridonova.  At  present  their  status  is  illegal  as  is  that 
of  the  Right  Social  Revolutionaries  who  interpret  the 
word  "Proletariat"  in  its  broader  sense  to  include  all 
workers,  particularly  the  peasants.  They  believe  in  an 
organization  of  Trades  and  Peasants'  Unions  for  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  administration,  and  in  vesting 
the  governing  authority  in  a  national  assembly,  elected 
by  universal  suffrage.  They  favor  socialization  of  the 
essential  industries,  extensive  development  of  the  co- 
operative system  and  the  licensing,  under  certain 
restraint,  of  private  enterprise  and  capital.  Their  leader, 
V.  Chernov  is  in  exile,  their  prominent  members  are 
all  in  prison.  Numerically  the  Right  Social  Revolu- 
tionaries are  the  largest  of  the  opposition  Socialist 
parties. 

Anarchists  recognize  no  form  of  government,  but  they 
are  divided  into  two  factions,  those  who  believe  that 
Communism  is  a  necessary  stage  in  the  development  of 
Anarchism  and  those  who  believe  in  putting  it  in  practice 
by  force.  They  are  especially  numerous  in  the  Ukraine 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Saratov.  Their  status  is 
also  illegal. 

The  Poalei  Zion  and  the  Bund  are  both  Jewish  Social 
Democratic  or  Marxist  parties.    The  former  cooperate 
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with  the  Bolsheviki,  the  latter  are  divided  into  two 
factions  of  which  one  is  in  thorough  sympathy  with 
the  Soviet  Government. 

Non-Socialist  parties  are  non-existent  as  such.  A 
few  groups  of  Cadets  and  Constitutional  Democrats  still 
exist,  but  they  are  numerically  insignificant  and  political- 
ly inactive.    There  is  no  organized  Monarchist  party. 


GERMANY 

The  former  German  Empire  was  a  free,  limited,  con- 
stitutional monarchy  with  forms  of  government  under 
it  resembling  our  own  more  nearly  than  those  of  any 
other  European  state.  The  German  Emperor  was 
not  an  autocratic  sovereign,  as  he  was  recently  called 
by  one  of  our  former  ambassadors  to  France  (Bacon), 
but  our  ambassadors  are  not  always  well  informed  as 
zo  the  nature  of  foreign  governments. 

Germany  was  a  federation  of  four  kingdoms,  six  grand 
duchies,  five  duchies,  seven  principalities,  three  free 
cities  and  one  territory,  in  all  twenty-six  states.  Each 
of  these  states  maintained  its  own  territorial  sovereignty 
over  its  local  affairs  as  our  states  do  through  its  own 
sovereign  or  representative  assemblies,  or  both.  It  was 
in  Prussia  alone,  one  of  the  kingdoms,  that  the  German 
Emperor  had  a  territorial  sovereignty.  But  the  Em- 
peror was  not  an  emperor  of  Germany,  according  to  the 
constitution  of  1870,  framed  by  Bismarck  during  the 
Franco-Prussian  war.  The  title  then  given  to  King 
William  of  Prussia  was  that  of  German  Emperor,  not 
Emperor  of  Germany,  by  which  was  meant  that,  in  this 
federation  of  sovereign  states,  he  wa,s  first  among  equals 
(Primus  inter  pares).  The  executive  power  of  the  Ger- 
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man  imperial  government  was  lodged  in  the  Emperor 
much  as  it  is  lodged  in  our  President  in  time  of  peace. 
The  legislative  power  of  the  imperial  government  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Bundesrath  and  the  Reichstag,  which 
two  corresponded  to  our  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  Bundesrath  being  composed  of  58  mem- 
bers representing  the  states,  while  the  Reichstag,  like  our 
House  of  Representatives,  was  composed  of  members 
elected  by  universal  suffrage.  Like  our  President  the 
German  Emperor  represented  the  federation  of  26  states 
alluded  to  in  their  formal  relations.  He  appointed  am- 
bassadors, negotiated  treaties,  made  peace,  but  could  not 
declare  offensive  war  without  the  consent  of  the  Bundes- 
rath, which,  as  I  have  said,  corresponds  to  our  Senate. 
All  of  the  German  states  had  in  addition,  separate  legisla- 
tures, assemblies,  and  they  legislated  for  themselves.  The 
functions  of  the  German  imperial  government  were  very 
much  like  those  of  our  own  federal  government.  It  had 
jurisdiction  over  the  federal  army,  navy,  tariffs,  excise 
matters,  and  inter-state  commerce,  civil  and  criminal 
federal  law,  the  federaj  treasury  and  foreign  affairs. 
Each  of  these  powers  was  vested,  not  in  the  Emperor, 
but  jointly  between  him  and  the  Bundesrath,  represent- 
ing the  26  states.  The  supreme,  consulting  and  ad- 
ministrative council  of  the  empire  was  lodged  in  a 
special  body  of  men,  who  with  the  emperor,  had  supreme 
power.    So  much  for  the  German  empire. 

Now  let  us  take  up  the  government  of  Prussia,  which 
has  been  confused  with  tha,t  of  the  German  empire.  This 
is  somewhat  natural  because  Prussia  wa£  the  dominat- 
ing power  in  the  German  confederation,  known  as  the 
Empire. 
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PRUSSIA 

The  government  as  it  was  in  1912,  dated  from  the 
revolutionary  epoch  of  1848.  It  was  promulgated  by 
the  King  of  Prussia  in  1850.  The  executive  power  was 
then  vested  in  the  king,  whose  crown  was  hereditary. 
Like  the  President  of  France,  he  exercised  his  powers 
through  ministers  who  were  deputed  to  carry  out  and 
sign  the  official  acts  and  be  responsible  to  him  for  them. 
Now  while  in  France  the  ministers  are  responsible  to 
the  Chambers,  in  Prussia  they  were  responsible  to  the 
King  who  appointed  and  dismissed  them  without  regard 
to  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  legislature,  but  they  did 
not  resign  if  there  was  an  adverse  vote.  They  were  nine 
ministers,  who  acted  independently,  as  a  rule,  but  if  they 
convened  the  Staat  Ministerium  was  the  name  given  to 
the  collective  body.  Their  meetings  were  irregular  and 
only  when  matters  of  general  concern  were  to  be  con- 
sidered. There  was  a  bicameral  legislature,  each  chamber 
having  equal  powers.  The  names  given  to  the  chambers 
were  the  Landtag  and  the  Herrenhaus.  The  house  of 
peers,  the  Herrenhaus,  consisted  of  three  hereditary 
groups : 

1.  Adult  Royal  Princes. 

2.  Princes  of  Mediatized  Houses. 

3.  Territorial  Nobles,  consisting  of 

(a)  Life  peers 

(b)  8  Landowners 

(c)  Representatives  of  university  and  evangel- 

ical bodies,  and  some  cities 

(d)  Others  appointed  by  the  King. 

The  House  of  Peers  had  about  300  members,  of  which 
about  two-thirds  consisted  of  large  landowners.  The 
other  house,  the  house  of  representatives,  consisted  of 
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about  433  members  (in  1912)  elected  by  indirect  vote, 
each  for  a  term  of  five  years.  The  voters  were  divided 
into  three  classes,  according  to  the  amount  of  taxes  they 
payed.  The  largest  tax  payers,  who  together  payed 
about  one-third  of  the  total  taxes,  constituted  the  first 
class.  The  next  highest  tax  payers,  paying  another  third 
of  the  total  taxes,  constituted  the  second  class.  The  re- 
mainder formed  the  third  class.  Each  of  these  classes 
chose  an  equal  number  of  electors  and  they  in  turn  chose 
the  representatives.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  moneyed 
class  controlled  the  lower  house.  The  King  convoked  this 
house  yearly  in  November  and  a  special  session  at  any 
time.  In  conclusion,  so  far  as  Prussia  was  concerned, 
local  authorities  were  subject  to  central  control  much  as 
in  France.  A  large  part  of  the  administration  was  in 
the  hands  of  experts,  who  could  enter  the  service  only 
after  special  training  and  study,  and  after  passing  a 
state  examination.  To  counteract  this  bureaucracy  a 
certain  number  of  laymen,  not  experts,  were  utilized,  but 
their  services  were  voluntary  and  unpaid. 

Prussia's  efficiency  which  was  universally  recog- 
nized, was  a  product  of  autocracy.  It  was  developed  by 
the  first  Frederick.  His  motto  was  self-denial,  thrift, 
and  development  of  every  resource  of  energy,  so  as  to 
make  an  ever-increasing  efficiency  in  the  military  sys- 
tem. He  overrode  parliaments  and  at  the  end  of 
twenty-seven  years  of  rule,  turned  over  to  his  son, 
Frederick  the  Great,  an  army  which  was  superior  to 
that  of  either  France  or  England. 

THE  NEW  GERMAN  REPUBLIC 

On  November  10th,  1918  the  new  German  Republic 
was  formed.    It  was  socialistic.    At  the  head  of  things 
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were  3  Social  Democrats  and  3  Independents.  One  of 
them,  Frederick  Ebert,  a  saddler,  was  elected  Provisional 
President  on  Feb.  6th,  1919.  Eventually  they  found  in 
Josef  Wirth  of  the  Centrist  or  Clerical  party  a  Chan- 
cellor who  formed  a  Cabinet.  In  earlier  make-shift 
Cabinets  he  had  held  the  portfolio  of  Finance.  He  was 
a,  Roman  Catholic  and  from  Baden.  He  took  office  in 
May  of  1921 .  With  him,  the  men  who  were  at  the  helm, 
were  Frederic  Rosen,  a  diplomat  of  the  old  school, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Hugo  Stinnes  the  indus- 
trial magnate,  Max  Warburg  the  well-known  Hamburg 
banker,  and  Wralther  Rathenau,  head  of  the  German 
General  Electric  Company,  German  Minister  of  Re- 
construction. He  came  from  Freiburg  in  Baden  and 
had  been  a  Professor  in  the  University  there. 

These  men  were  all  of  marked  ability. 

Surrounded  as  Prussia  had  been  by  enemies,  trying 
to  wrest  provinces  from  her  or  crush  her,  a  military 
autocracy  seemed  to  many  essential  for  her  preserva- 
tion. 

Certainly  Frederick  the  Great  who  ruled  forty-six 
years  established  in  the  mind  of  his  people  that  absolute 
efficiency  required  an  autocracy.  Emperor  William  the 
First  would  have  been  a  democrat,  but  when  the  Reich- 
stag refused  to  support  him  he  was  persuaded  to  return 
to  the  autocracy  of  his  predecessors,  by  Bismarck,  who 
urged  him  to  ignore  the  Reichstag.  There  was  before 
the  war,  a  movement  on  foot  by  the  opposition  to  the 
government  in  Germany.  It  demanded  an  election  re- 
form to  include  not  only  a  direct,  general  and  secret  bal- 
lot, but  an  equal  voting  franchise.  This  movement, 
backed  by  the  Socialists,  was  effective  eventually,  and  is 
now  a  feature  of  the  present  Republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. 
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FORMER  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

The  two  branches  of  the  dual  monarchy  were  political- 
ly, legislatively  and  administratively  separate.  Their 
parliamentary  systems  differed  and  their  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  the  perpetual  race  question  diverged  widely. 
A  broader  degree  of  self-government  was  in  force  in 
Austria  tha,n  in  Hungary.  The  upper  house  in  Austria, 
as  in  Hungary  was  hereditary  or  appointive.  The  Aus- 
trian lower  house,  or  Abgeordnetenhaus  was  elected  on 
the  basis  of  universal,  equal  and  direct  suffrage.  Dep- 
uties were  elected  by  the  votes  of  all  ma,le  citizens  over 
24  yea,rs  of  age  who  had  lived  for  at  least  a  year  at  the 
place  of  election.  In  order  to  assure  racial  representa- 
tion in  the  house,  the  districts  were  fixed  as  nearly  as 
possible  on  racial  lines,  and  the  representation  of  minor- 
ities in  36  of  the  districts,  was  assured  by  the  provision 
that  a  candidate  who  received  more  than  half  of  the  total 
number  of  votes  in  a  given  district  was  elected  as  the 
first  deputy  and  the  candidate  who  received  more  than 
a  fourth  of  the  district  was  elected  as  the  second  deputy. 

Some  of  the  grievances  of  the  various  racial  units  in 
Austria  were  suggested  by  the  apportionment  of  deputies 
to  the  districts.  The  inequality  was  shown  by  the  fact 
that  in  German  Salzburg  there  was  one  deputy  to  every 
30,000  electors,  while  Polish  Galicia  sent  only  one 
deputy  to  76,000  electors.  There  were,  in  addition, 
seventeen  provincial  diets  that  legislated  on  local  mat- 
ters apart  from  the  common  interests  of  the  empire. 

The  lower  house  in  Hungary  was  elected  by  the  vote 
of  all  male  citizens  of  21  years  of  age  or  over  who  paid 
a  sma,ll  tax  on  house  property,  land  or  income.  From 
this  provision  were  exempted  the  scientific,  professional 
or  learned  classes.    The  Hungarian  parliament  legislated 
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on  all  matters  that  concerned  the  common  affairs  of  Hun- 
gary and  Croatia-Slavonia.  Of  all  the  non-Magyar 
population  of  Hungary,  outnumbering  the  Magyars 
by  about  4,000.000,  only  the  Croatio-Slavonians  were  en- 
titled to  race  representation  in  the  house.  They  were 
represented  by  forty  delegates  in  a  total  membership  of 
453.  Croatia-Slavonia  also  had  a  diet,  sitting  at  Agram 
(Zagreb),  which  legislated  on  local  matters.  It  was  the 
complaint  of  the  Non-Magyar  races  in  Hungary  that 
the  strong  Magyar  domination  in  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives resulted  in  the  promotion  of  Magyar  interests  at 
the  expense  of  the  interests  of  the  non-Magyars. 


BELGIUM 

The  government  is  a  constitutional,  hereditary  and  rep- 
resentative monarchy,  based  on  the  constitution  of  1831. 
It  guarantees  its  people  equality  before  the  law,  personal 
liberty,  the  right  of  peaceable  association,  freedom  of 
worship  and  of  the  press,  and  free  instruction.  The 
Crown  is  hereditary  in  the  male  line  and  if  the  males 
fail,  the  monarch  can,  with  the  consent  of  the  Chambers, 
appoint  his  successor.  The  King  can  make  treaties  of 
war  and  peace,  nominate  officials  and  issue  decrees,  but 
he  cannot  suspend  the  operations  of  the  law. 

Legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  King  and  the  Cham- 
bers, which  consist  of  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties. In  1905  the  Senate  had  110  members  of  which 
83  were  chosen  by  direct  suffrage  of  citizens  over  thirty, 
and  26,  by  the  provincial  councils.  The  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  which  consisted  of  166  members  in  1905,  is 
elected  by  direct  suffrage,  of  every  citizen  over  25  years 
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of  age.  The  Chambers  can  be  prorogued  and  dissolved 
by  the  King. 

There  is  in  Belgium  plural  suffrage,  giving  to  citizens 
over  the  age  of  35,  who  have  legitimate  issue  and  pay  at 
least  five  francs  a  year  house  tax,  the  right  to  vote, 
which  is  also  accorded  to  those  who  own  real  estate  to 
the  value  of  2000  francs,  while  two  additional  votes  are 
given  to  professional  men  and  holders  of  diplomas  from 
institutes  of  higher  learning.  A  citizen  may  therefore 
have  one,  two  or  three  votes. 

In  1899  a,  change  was  made  so  that  each  party  was 
represented  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  the  propor- 
tion of  its  vote  to  the  total  vote.  The  result  was  that 
the  Catholic  party  lost  its  absolute  ascendency,  while  the 
Socialists  and  Liberals  were  able  to  develop  a  powerful 
opposition  to  the  Catholics. 

There  are  provinces  each  with  a,  provincial  council 
over  which  is  a  governor.  The  provinces  are  divided  for 
administrative  purposes  into  arrondisements,  cantons  and 
finally  communes,  each  under  communal  assemblies. 
Previous  to  the  present  war  the  Socialists  and  Liberals 
had  combined  in  order  to  obtain  universal  suffrage 


SWITZERLAND 

Switzerland  is  only  about  120  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  south  and  200  miles  from  east  to  west.  Under 
the  constitution  of  1848  and  its  revision  of  1874,  Switzer- 
land has  become  in  some  respects  the  most  satisfactory 
republican  government  in  the  world.  It  consists  of  25 
cantons,  with  Berne  as  the  capital.  The  constitution 
vests  the  executive  power  in  a  federal  council  of  seven 
members  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years  by  the  two 
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houses  of  the  federal  legislature.  The  Swiss  custom  is 
to  choose  members  of  the  council  from  the  membership 
of  the  federal  legislature  and  then  to  reelect  them  for 
a  long  period  of  time,  so  that  their  action  will  be  con- 
tinuous. For  purposes  of  administration  there  are  seven 
departments,  while  one  member  of  the  council  is  chief 
in  each  department.  The  council  has  a  president  and  a, 
vice-president,  each  chosen  by  the  federal  legislature  from 
among  the  councilors,  each  also  serving  for  one  year 
only.  The  prerogatives  of  the  council  are  like  those  of 
a  cabinet  in  a  parliamentary  system  of  government. 
While  however  the  members  of  the  council  cannot  be 
members  of  the  legislature,  they  are  permitted  to  take 
part  in  its  deliberations,  introduce  legislative  proposals 
and  give  their  opinions  on  various  measures.  The  coun- 
cil prepares  the  budget  for  the  legislature  and  advocates 
its  adoption  by  the  legislature.  It  also  takes  the  lead  in 
all  governmental  projects.  It  also  has  wide  powers  in 
judicial  affairs,  having  authority  to  settle  those  which  in 
some  other  countries  would  be  entrusted,  as  in  England, 
to  special  courts.  It  has  also  supervisory  powers  over 
the  administration  of  each  canton. 

The  legislative  powers  of  the  government  are  vested 
in  a  federal  assembly,  known  as  the  Bundesversamlung, 
consisting  of  two  houses;  the  national  council,  known 
as  National  Rat,  and  the  councils  of  the  states  or 
Staenderat.  These  houses  hold  both  separate  and  joint 
sessions.  The  national  council  consists  of  members 
chosen  from  the  population  on  a  basis  of  one  man  per 
each  20,000  inhabitants.  The  council  of  the  states  is 
composed  of  44  members,  or  two  from  each  canton.  The 
sessions  are  bi-annual  and  discussions  may  be  either  in 
French,  German,  or  Italian,  but  formal  readings  are  in 
both  French  and  German.    The  powers  of  the  federal 
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assembly  are  very  broad  and  cover  many  matters  which, 
in  the  United  States,  would  be  left  to  the  separate  states. 
But  each  canton  has  also  its  own  local  government,  and 
so  also  the  districts  of  which  each  is  composed ;  and  also 
each  subdivision,  down  to  the  commune,  which  in 
Switzerland,  is  known  as  the  gemeinde,  a  German  term. 

The  chief  executive  authority  in  all  the  cantons  is 
lodged  in  a  council  of  from  five  to  nine  members.  In 
four  of  the  cantons,  however,  there  are  primary  as- 
semblies, known  as  landesgemeinden,  composed  of  all 
voters,  and  similar  in  plan  to  the  system  known  here  as 
the  New  England  Town  Meeting. 

Of  the  total  population  in  June  1904,  of  3,425,383, 
2,319,105  spoke  German;  733,220  spoke  French;  222,247 
spoke  Italian ;  and  38,677  spoke  Romansh. 

Since  the  constitution  of  1874  was  put  in  effect, 
Switzerland  has  shown  a  steady  growth  economically, 
intellectually  and  morally.  During  that  time  it  has  in- 
troduced the  referendum,  the  initiative,  compulsory 
education  and  universal  military  service. 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

Our  United  States  consists  of  an  aggregation  of  state 
governments,  there  being  49  states  and  seven  outside  pos- 
sessions, with  a  present  population  calculated  to  be  about 
102,000,000.  The  states  of  our  union,  so  far  as  their 
internal  affairs  are  concerned,  are  independent,  but  for 
common  interest  they  delegate  a  portion  of  their  powers 
to  the  central  government  whose  laws  are  paramount, 
provided,  the  state  laws  do  not  conflict  with  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.    All  powers  not  specifically 
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granted  to  the  federal  government,  nor  prohibited  by  it, 
are  vested  in  the  states. 

Our  government  consists  of  three  branches ;  the  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  judicial.  The  executive  power  is 
vested  in  our  President  elected,  together  with  our  Vice- 
President,  by  a  college  of  electors,  for  a  period  of  four 
years.  The  President  is  assisted  in  his  executvie  func- 
tions by  seven  ministers,  called  Secretaries  of  State,  viz., 

1.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

2.  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

3.  Attorney  General. 

4.  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

5.  Secretary  of  the  War. 
5.    Secretary  of  the  State. 
7.    Postmaster  General. 

These  secretaries,  after  nomination  by  the  President, 
have  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Congress  is  the 
name  given  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 
The  number  of  members  in  the  House  was  fixed  by  law 
in  1872  at  292.  They  are  apportioned  among  the  states 
according  to  the  population  of  each  state.  Of  the 
Senate,  there  are  two  senators  from  each  state,  chosen 
each  for  a  period  of  six  years.  The  Vice-President  is 
president  of  the  Senate.  It,  alone,  has  the  power  to 
try  impeachments. 

Congress  has  the  power  to  impose  taxes ;  to  borrow 
money;  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and 
among  the  states ;  to  coin  money ;  to  declare  war ;  to 
iaise  money  for  the  army  or  navy;  to  call  out  the  militia; 
and  to  govern  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  cannot  in- 
terfere with  religion ;  nor  can  it  abridge  the  freedom  of 
speech  or  of  the  press ;  nor  can  it  prevent  people  as- 
sembling peaceably  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  the 
government  for  redress  of  any  grievance. 
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The  judiciary  consists  of  a  Supreme  Court,  Circuit  and 
District  Courts,  and  also  a  Court  of  Claims.  In  addi- 
tion there  are  also  minor  United  States  courts. 

Each  sta,te  has  also  its  own  judiciary.  The  President 
may  be  removed  from  office  by  impeachment  for,  and 
conviction  of  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  or 
demeauors.  He  is  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  both  army 
and  navy,  and  of  the  state  militia,  as  soon  as  they  have 
been  actually  called  into  service.  With  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  but  not  without  them,  he  can  make 
treaties,  appoint  ministers  and  other  officials  of  the  United 
States,  whose  appointment  is  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
All  acts  of  Congress  must  be  referred  to  him  before  they 
can  pass.  He  is  allowed  ten  days  to  consider  them,  dur- 
ing which  he  may  return  to  the  Sena,te  or  House  from 
which  the  bill  came,  the  bill  with  his  objections.  If, 
however,  any  such  bill  is  reconsidered  by  Congress  and 
receives  a  two-thirds  vote  or  more  from  each  house,  it 
becomes  a  law  without  the  President's  signature. 

I  will  now  give  a  brief  resume  of  the  more  important 
governments  of  Europe  that  were  in  a  stable  condition, 
at  the  outset  of  the  war,  comparing  them  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Stages. 

England  is  governed  by  a  parliament  consisting  of  two 
houses,  the  Lords  and  the  Commons.  The  King  derives 
his  powers  from  parliament,  but  he  is  a,  figurehead.  Eng- 
land has  no  universal  military  service  and  its  illiteracy 
is  1.6%  in  Scotland,  1.8%  in  England  a,nd  Wales  and 
from  8%  to  9%  in  Ireland.  The  local  government  of 
Great  Britain  and  its  school  system,  as  shown  by  the 
foregoing  figures,  is  defective.  Parliament  is  supposed 
to  control  the  government  but  actually  the  ministers  are 
in  the  habit  of  usurping  its  powers  with  the  tacit  con- 
sent of  the  majority  in  power. 
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In  France  the  President  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Corps 
Legislatif,  consisting  of  the  Chambers  and  Senate.  Ow- 
ing to  the  central,  authority,  possessed  by  the  President, 
the  government  is  more  autocratic  than  in  England.  Its 
government  is  an  ordinary  republic  in  name,  but  in 
reality,  a  centralized  republic,  the  President  having  the 
authority  to  remove  any  official  at  any  time  whether 
elected  by  suffrage  or  appointed  by  the  government. 
There  is  universal  military  service. 

The  railroads  are  in  control  of  the  government,  but 
the  illiterates  were  14.1%  in  1917  of  the  population  that 
was  over  10  years  of  age.  It  is  the  most  illiterate  na- 
tion of  any  now  to  be  mentioned,  of  the  leading 
European  states. 

In  Germany  the  old  government  was  in  the  hand  of 
the  Bundesrath  and  Reichstag,  corresponding  to  our 
Senate  arid  House.  The  Emperor  served  for  life,  but 
he  was  emperor  in  name  only,  in  time  of  peace.  The 
membership  of  the  Bundesrath,  the  upper  house,  was 
58  in  number  and  it  represented  the  delegates  sent  from 
the  27  kingdoms,  duchys,  free  cities,  etc.  The  member- 
ship in  the  Reichstag,  or  lower  house,  was  by  universal 
suffrage.  The  emperor  could  not  declare  war  without 
the  consent  of  the  upper  house  but  he  represented  the 
authority  of  the  federation  of  states  in  their  foreign  rela,- 
tions.  He  appointed  ambassadors,  but  had  no  power  to 
make  peace.  Each  German  state  or  territory  of  the  con- 
federation had  a  legislature  of  its  own,  much  like  those 
in  our  states.  Germany,  like  France,  controlled  its  own 
railroads,  had  universal  military  service,  while  its  illiter- 
acy was  the  least  of  the  governments  here  considered,  in- 
cluding our  own;  viz.,  .05%  in  1917. 

The  government  of  Switzerland  is  vested  in  a  federal 
council,  elected  from  the  legislative  houses  at  various 
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times,  each  for  only  three  years,  but  as  there  is  no  gen- 
eral election  at  a  set  time,  there  is  no  upheaval  of  the 
government  due  to  the  introduction  of  new  and  untried 
men.  There  is  a  fixed  policy  of  the  government,  which 
is  continuous  in  its  action  and  contributes  to  its  stability. 
Of  this  federal  council  of  seven,  one  is  elected  yearly  to 
be  the  President,  and  the  German  element  and  the  French 
element  are  represented  so  that  thy  alternate  with  one 
another.  The  President  is  the  one  who  presides  at  state 
functions,  delivers  the  public  addresses  necessary  on 
public  occasions,  but  he  is  the  ornamental  member  of  the 
council1  during  his  one  year  of  service.  In  Switzerland 
there  is  universal  military  service  and,  notwithstanding 
the  four  racial  divisions  of  its  population,  there  is  good 
local  government.  The  percentage  of  illiteracy  was 
.03%,  in  1917. 

The  former  governments  of  Austria-Hungary  have 
been  alluded  to. 

The  United  States  is  ruled  by  Congress,  deriving  most 
of  its  powers  from  it.  We  have  as  yet  no  universal 
military  service.  Our  railroads  are  operated  by  private 
parties,  while  local  government  is  inferior  to  that  of 
Switzerland,  a.nd  we  have  more  illiterates  than  any  of 
the  nations  here  considered  except  France,  the  percentage 
of  illiteracy  having  been  7.7%  of  our  total  population 
over  10  years  of  age  in  1917. 

We  are  now  naturally  comparing  the  efficiency  of  the 
several  belligerents  to  see  bow  far  autocracy  has  con- 
tributed to  or  against  success.  We  are  beginning  to 
feel  that  our  government  has  not  responded  to  the  test 
of  war  a,s  it  should  have.  It  is  a  question  whether  any 
President,  no  matter  how  gifted,  in  a  time  of  stress  and 
strain  of  war,  perhaps  also  in  times  of  peace,  is  com- 
petent without  a  superior  council  about  him  to  aid  him  in 
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steering  the  ship  of  state.  Some  of  us  may  turn  to  the 
Swiss  system  of  a  President  at  the  head  of  a  federal 
council  of  an  advisory  character,  but  with  ample  powers. 
It  may  be  that  we  shall  be  able  to  improve  on  the  Swiss 
system,  but  it  seems  cleaj  to  some  of  us  that  with  the 
talent  for  adaptation  to  a  nation's  needs  that  we  have,  we 
may  modify  our  present  government  without  any  rev- 
olutionary changes  so  as  to  give  us  the  efficient  gov- 
ernment we  require  for  our  vast  domain  with  its 
heterogeneous  population. 

At  the  present  moment,  also,  Congress  and  our  State 
Government  a,s  well,  are  very  deficient  in  men  of  suitable 
education,  intelligence  and  balance  for  their  positions. 
Discussions  on  the  Bonus  Bill,  the  Ship  subsidy  and 
Tariff  Bills  now  going  on  have  proved  this  amply.  So 
far  as  Congress  is  concerned,  personal  or  local  advantage 
are  too  often  made  to  outweigh  the  larger  interests  of 
the  whole  nation. 

In  these  matters,  radical  changes  are  necessary,  of 
course,  and  we  should  set  about  making  them  without 
delay. 
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Chapter  II 


Royalties  Come  Into  the  Limelight 
Landsdowne,  Grey,  Balfour,  Cambon  and  Sazonoff — 
The  Balmoral  Conference.    Secret  Treaties ;  some 
unearthed  by  the  Bolsheviki 

According  to  Sherrill's  "Prime  Ministers  and  Presi- 
dents," (1921),  King  Edward  VII,  who  at  60  years  of 
age  mounted  the  English  throne  in  January,  1901,  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  Anglo-French  or  Dual  alliance  formed 
in  the  first  years  of  his  reign.  Up  to  this  time  the  rela- 
tions between  these  two  countries  had  not  been  very 
agreeable.  The  King's  parents,  owing  to  the  German 
origin  of  the  Prince  Consort,  and  the  marital  relations 
of  the  family  with  ruling  German  houses,  were  disposed 
to  be  friendly  to  Germany,  rather  than  to  France.  But 
King  Edward  adopted  a  new  policy  and  within  a  couple 
of  years,  or  so,  the  dual  alliance  was  arranged,  after 
meetings  in  Paris  and  London  during  1903.  In  the 
next  year  (1904)  a  further  step  was  made  by  the  treaty 
of  that  year,  under  which  France  and  England  agreed 
to  mutually  respect  each  other's  interests  in  Morocco  and 
Egypt.  This  treaty  had  secret  provisions,  unknown  at 
the  time  to  Parliament.  Lord  Lansdowne  was  one  of  the 
signers  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  Paul  Cambon  for 
France.  The  Entente  Cordiale  under  which  name  Russia 
entered  the  Combination  occurred  two  years  later,  in 
1906.  Afterwards  affairs  moved  more  rapidly  forward, 
as  we  shall  see.    One  reason  for  the  haste  was  a  falling 
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out  between  uncle  and  nephew,  Albert  Edward  and  the 
present  ex-Emperor  William.  The  King,  even  while 
Prince  of  Wales,  had  led  a  course  of  life  which  incurred 
some  adverse  comment  and  the  remonstrances  of  his 
parents.  To  this  the  ex-Emperor  had  added  his  personal 
criticisms.  They  were  resented  and  a  coolness  between 
the  two  developed  on  the  part  of  King  Edward  lead- 
ing up  to  a  personal  animosity  which  increased  in  activ- 
ity during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  British  did 
not  at  first  favor  the  new  alliance  with  France,  but  their 
Foreign  Office  did  all  that  was  practicable  to  carry  out 
the  scheme  to  its  natural  conclusions. 

A  new  Foreign  Secretary  now  appears  on  the  scene 
and  he  will  be  introduced  by  the  subjoined  clipping,  which 
appeared  with  many  similar  ones  in  the  New  York 
papers  about  the  time  of  Viscount  Grey's  arrival  as 
British  Ambassador. 

"The  appointment  of  Viscount  Grey  temporarily 
to  fill  the  post  of  British  ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  vacant  since  the  return  of  Lord  Reading  to 
London,  will  bring  to  Washington  one  of  the  out- 
standing figures  in  European  diplomacy.  Widely 
known  and  as  widely  hailed  in  all  capitals  of  the 
world  as  one  of  his  empire's  most  amiable  and  astute 
diplomats,  Lord  Grey  is  exceptionally  well  fitted  to 
enter  upon  his  duties  in  America  at  a  time  when 
popular  attention  throughout  America  is  focussed 
upon  after-the-war  diplomacy  and  acutely  interested 
in  the  degree  and  the  direction  of  America's  partici- 
pation in  its  intricacies.  Throughout  the  period  of 
eleven  years,  during  which  he  headed  the  British 
foreign  offilce.  Lord  Grey  steered  a  course  for  his 
people  that  took  the  empire  deep  into  the  diplomacy 
of  continental  Europe ;  and  a  closer  entente  with 
France  and  a  better  understanding  with  Russia  were 
among  the  fruits  of  that  excursion.  As  a  result  of 
the  policy  that  he  fostered,  Germany,  when  she  took 
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up  the  sword  in  behalf  of  Austria  in  1914,  found 
herself  opposed  by  a  concert  of  power,  to  over- 
throw which  she  had  but  a  gambler's  chance." 

This  announcement  introduces  us  in  a  few  words  to 
a  virtual  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment through  an  inspired  journal  that  Lord  Grey, 
after  eleven  years  of  government  service  had  so  played 
his  diplomatic  cards  that  Germany  at  the  outset  of  the 
war  had  but  a  gambler's  chance  of  success.  His  per- 
sonal activities  date  from  1906  when  the  Entente 
Cordiale  came  into  being.  In  what  manner  this  scheme, 
admitted  to  be  true,  in  the  above  quotation,  was  ef- 
fected can  be  best  shown  by  citations  from  English 
sources. 

To  begin  with,  although  according  to  the  official  re- 
ports of  the  British  Parliamentary  Debates,  Lord  Grey, 
on  three  occasions,  viz.  on  interpellations  March  11, 
1914,  April  28,  1914  and  June  11,  1914,  (Hansard) 
denied  having  made  any  recent  covenants  with  a  foreign 
power,  he  decided  later  to  amend  previous  statements, 
and  on  Aug.  3rd,  when  the  war  was  three  days  old  re- 
pudiated them,  admitting  he  had  held  secret  negotiations 
with  France  as  early  as  the  year,  1906,  and  moreover  that 
these  negotiations  had  been  renewed  on  divers  occa- 
sions. This  matter  was  brought  before  the  British  public 
on  Oct.  5,  1914,  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Morel,  an  ex-member  of 
Parliament,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  officers  of  the 
Birkenhead  Liberal  Association.  "Some  English  Opin- 
ions." In  this  same  publication,  appeared  quotations 
from  a  pamphlet  by  Ramsay  MacDonald,  M.  P.  in  a  book, 
entitled  "Why  We  are  at  War,  The  Responsibility  of  Sir 
Edward  Grey."  He  said  in  it:  "We  are  in  it  (the  Wa,r) 
in  consequence  of  Sir  Edward  Grey's  foreign  policy." 

Also  Mr.  C.  H.  Norman  in  "Britain  and  the  War" 
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in  "Some  English  Opinions,"  has  stated  that  when  Rus- 
sian mobilization  took  place  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  in  his 
pocket  a  copy  of  a  letter  he  had  written  to  Mr.  Cambon, 
the  French  Minister,  that  committed  Britain  to  every 
kind  of  continental  adventure,  into  which  Russia  might 
drag  France. 

These  allegations  have  never,  to  my  knowledge  been 
contradicted.  Further,  the  New  York  Globe,  in  its  issue 
of  Sept.  11,  1919,  published  statements  by  Lincoln  Con- 
cord in  reply  to  others  in  the  Nation,  that  President 
Wilson  knew  of  certain  secret  treaties  when  he  issued 
his  14  points;  a,lso  that  the  then  British  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  (now  Earl)  Balfour,  on  June  25,  1918,  stated, 
according  to  the  Hansard  official  reports  of  the  British 
Parliament,  speaking  of  the  secret  treaties,  "To  these 
treaties  we  stand.  Our  national  honor  is  bound  up  in 
them."   (Hansard  1918,  pp.  570-1). 

The  Earl's  reputation  as  a  dialectitian  was  established 
by  his  "Foundations  of  Belief"  and  other  philosophical 
outputs.  There  is  a  masterful  ring  in  his  phrases,  and 
yet  one  is  sometimes  tempted  to  think  they  may  obscure 
rather  than  disclose  ideas.  He  is  a  philologian.  Latterly, 
however,  he  appears  to  have  been  disposed  to  drop  the 
mantle  of  the  Old  Diplomacy  in  which  he  was  trained 
by  Lord  Salisbury,  and  say  good  words  about  the  New 
Diplomacy,  inaugurated  by  the  Washington  Conference. 
At  first  Mr.  Balfour  declined  the  peerage,  but  like  John 
Morley  and  James  Brice,  he  altered  his  mind  later. 

Tempora  mutantur  et  nos  in  Mis. 

There  follow  now  the  views  of  an  American  written 
from  Berlin.  They  are  from  Mr.  John  T.  Adams  of 
Iowa,  a  prominent  Republican,  and  were  published  in 
the  Dubuque  Herald,  Sept.  20th,  1914.    Senator  Calder 
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of  New  York  made  the  letter  public.  According  to  Mr. 
Adams,  the  war  party  in  England  headed  by  *  *  *  Sir 
Edward  Grey  had  so  "nursed  the  anti-German  sentiment 
among  the  'bloody  shirt'  politicians  of  France  and  the 
degenerate  aristocracy  of  Russia"  "that  while  playing 
to  the  gallery  in  behalf  of  peace"  "he  was  already  working 
24  hours  a  day  to  make  certain  the  outbreak  of  hostili- 
ties." Mr.  Adams  used  forcible  language.  It  was  in- 
timated in  a  New  York  paper  under  date  of  January  22, 
1919  that  Sir  Edward  Grey's  task  on  his  visit  to  this 
country  alluded  to,  might  be  concerned  with  endeavors 
to  explain  if  certain  secret  agreements,  covenants  or  "un- 
derstandings," in  which  he  played  a  most  prominent 
role,  should  be  permitted  to  replace  the  open  ones  or 
official  published  covenants,  and  why  it  was  thought  de- 
sirable to  keep  them  concealed  from  the  public  eye. 

The  average  American  citizen,  accustomed  to  be  above- 
board  in  his  play,  was  naturally  shocked  at  the  revela- 
tions, feeling  that  they  were  dishonorable.  He  cannot 
even  now  realize  that  in  many  foreign  countries,  Cabinet 
officers  are  not  only  privileged  by  tradition  and  the  cus- 
toms of  the  day  to  double  dealing,  but  are  apt  to  be  re- 
garded as  patriotic,  if  successful.  In  Great  Britain,  for 
example,  a  Cabinet  minister  can  decide  the  policy  of  his 
country  in  its  most  vital  concerns,  without  the  knowledge 
of  King  or  Parliament.  His  country  at  large  will  also 
sustain  him,  provided  he  is  thought  to  have  advanced 
the  national  interests.  This  has  been  a  condition  of 
things  that  has  remained,  notwithstanding  party  changes 
from  Gladstone  down. 

In  the  following  letter,  dated  Jan.  6,  1917,  I  wrote  as 
follows  to  the  Editor  of  a  New  York  newspaper : 


"Sir: 

In  your  issue  of  December  29  you  publish  a  letter 
bearing  on  the  causes-  of  the  European  war.  It  was 
signed  'Canadian.'  On  January  5  you  published  an 
article  of  somewhat  similar  character  from  a  member 
of  Parliament,  Mr.  Arthur  Ponsonby.  In  the  first 
it  wa,s  stated  that  'the  diplomats  of  Great  Britain 
are  not  blameless,  and  that  during  the  past  ten  years 
of  secret  diplomacy  there  is  much  that  has  been  dis- 
honest, which  unfortunately  is  accepted  as  honor- 
able' ;  in  the  second,  that  the  conflict  was  'the  out- 
come of  diplomatic  intrigue  and  the  product  of  the 
restless  ambition  of  Governments." 

The  Balmoral  and  Petrograd  Conferences,  1912-1914 

The  following  incidents  were  published  by  Levine  (N. 
Y.  Globe,  in  1920).  The  data  are  said  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  Government  Archives  in  Moscow  for  the  N.  Y. 
Globe  by  Mr.  Levine  during  his  stay  in  Russia. 

"In  September,  1912,  Mr.  Sazonoff,  Russian 
foreign  minister,  was  invited  by  King  George  to 
Balmoral  castle,  where  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  Bonar 
Law  were  also  entertained.  Grey,  as  Sazonoff  re- 
ports to  the  czar,  confirmed  to  Sazonoff  the  existence 
of  a  compact  between  France  and  Great  Britain. 
King  George  even  went  further.  Not  only  would 
Great  Britain  fight  the  German  navy  in  ca,se  of  war, 
King  George  told  Sazonoff,  but  the  German  mer- 
chant marine  as  well.  "We  shall  sink  every  single 
German  merchant  ship  we  get  hold  of." 

Sazonoff 's  actual  report  to  the  Czar  follows,  it  says : 
"I  went  on  the  5th  of  September,  1912,  to  Bal- 
moral castle,  where  simultaneously  with  me  there 
arrived  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  affairs. 

"I  deem  it  my  duty  first  of  all  to  report  to  your 
imperial  majesty  on  the  unusually  hearty  welcome 
which  King  George  V.  was  kind  enough  to  extend 
to  me  as  the  representative  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment. 
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"On  this  occasion  the  King  insisted  on  his  sincere 
disposition  toward  Russia  and  his  firm  wish  to  main- 
tain the  most  intimate  relations  between  her  and 
England,  based  upon  mutual  trust  and  understand- 
ing of  common  interests.' 

"Without  ceasing  to  express  himself  in  this  sense 
during  the  entire  period  of  my  stay  in  Balmoral,  his 
majesty  again  confirmed  to  me  these  sentiments 
when  bidding  me  fa.rewell  on  the  day  of  my  depar- 
ture. In  connection  with  this  he  authorized  me  to 
convey  to  your  majesty  assurances  of  his  readiness 
to  act  with  all  his  forces  in  full  accord  with  you, 
whenever  the  interests  of  Russia  and  England  may 
demand  it. 

"In  order  to  characterize  the  general  state  of  mind 
toward  Russia  which  I  found  in  England,  I  must 
mention  the  fact  that  simultaneously  with  me  there 
was  entertained  in  Balmoral  for  several  days  the 
leader  of  the  opposition,  Bonar  Law,  to  whom  I, 
among  other  things,  expressed  my  satisfaction  with 
the  speech  he  made  last  spring  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  which  he,  in  the  name  of  the  opposi- 
tion, approved  the  policy  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  re- 
garding a  more  intimate  rapprochement  with 
Russia. 

"Availing  myself  of  this  favorable  atmosphere,  I 
deemed  it  useful  to  find  out  in  an  incidental  manner 
in  the  course  of  one  of  my  talks  with  Grey  what  we 
might  expect  from  England  in  the  event  of  an  armed 
conflict  with  Germany,  and  his  words  seemed  to  me 
most  significant,  coming  from  the  responsible  leader 
of  English  foreign  policy,  as  well  as  later  from  the 
Hps  of  King  George  himself. 

"After  initiating  Grey  confidentially  into  the  sub- 
stance of  our  naval  agreement  with  France  and 
after  pointing  out  that  by  the  concluded  agreement 
the  French  fleet  will  aim  to  safeguard  our  interests 
in  the  southern  theatre  of  war,  preventing  the  Aus- 
trian fleet  from  penetrating  into  the  Bla,ck  Sea,  I 
asked  the  secretary  if  England  could  not,  in  its  turn, 
render  us  a  similar  service  in  the  north,  diverting 
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the  German  squadrons  from  our  coasts  on  the  Baltic 
Sea. 

"Grey,  without  hesitation,  declared  that  if  the 
conditions  conceived  by  me  arose,  England  would 
employ  ah  its  force  in  order  to  strike  a  most  vital 
blow  at  German  naval  power.  In  the  proper  de- 
partments the  question  of  war  operations  in  the  Baltic 
Sea  had  already  been  discussed,  but  it  appeared  that, 
if  the  English  fleet  could  penetrate  into  the  Baltic 
Sea,  without  difficulties,  its  presence  there  would  be 
accompanied  by  considerable  danger,  as,  on  ac- 
count of  the  possibility  of  Germany's  laying  its  hand 
on  Denmark  and  shutting  off  the  outlet,  it  might 
find  itself  caught  as  in  a  mousetrap.  For  this  rea- 
son England  apparently  will  be  compelled  to  limit 
itself  to  operations  in  the  North  Sea. 

"In  connection  with  this  Grey,  at  his  own  initia- 
tive, confirmed  to  me  what  I  had  already  learned 
from  Poincare,  namely,  the  existence  of  a  compact 
between  France  and  Great  Britain  by  the  force  of 
which  England  bound  herself,  in  the  event  of  war 
with  Germany,  to  lend  assistance  to  France,  not 
only  on  sea  but  also  on  land,  by  means  of  landing 
troops  on  the  continent. 

"Touching  upon  this  question  in  one  of  his  con- 
versations with  me  the  king  expressed  himself  even 
more  decisively  than  his  minister,  and  after  men- 
tioning with  evident  exasperation  the  striving  of 
Germany  to  become  the  equal  of  Great  Britain  in 
naval  power,  his  majesty  exclaimed  that  in  the  event 
of  a  conflict  the  latter  will  be  bound  to  cause  fatal 
consequences  not  only  to  the  German  war  fleet  but 
ajso  to  the  German  merchant  marine,  for  "we  shall 
sink  every  single  German  ship  we  get  hold  of." 

"These  last  words  apparently  reflect  not  only  the 
personal1  feeling  of  his  majesty  but  also  the  prevail- 
ing frame  of  mind  toward  Germany  in  England. 

"Among  the  separate  questions  which  were  the 
topic  of  my  long  daily  conferences  w  th  Grey,  the 
first  place  should  be  given  to  the  Persian  affairs. 

"I  called  the  attention  of  the  secretary  to  the  ex- 
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tremely  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  in  Persia  and 
to  the  instability  of  the  internal  order.  I  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  first  task  of  Russia  and  England 
is  the  creation  of  authority.  Grey  agreed  with  me, 
but  repeated  the  declarations  which  he  had  made  to 
me  several  tiems,  that  the  realization  of  this  task 
through  the  restoration  to  the  throne  of  Mohammed 
Ali  was  not  acceptable  to  England.  In  view  of  this 
irreconcilable  attitude  of  the  government  of  Great 
Britain  toward  the  former  shah,  I  suggested  that 
in  any  event  it  should  not  insist  on  the  return  to 
Persia  of  the  weakling  Nasr-ul-Mulka. 

"As  regards  the  Trans-Persian  railiroad.  Grey  told 
me  that  he  did  not  believe  in  the  possibility  of  main- 
taining fully  inviolable  her  (India's)  present  state 
of  inaccessibility  and  recognizes  the  eventual  in- 
evitability of  consenting  to  the  linking  of  the  Indian 
railroad  system  with  the  European." 

Portion  of  a  confidential  telegram.  No.  47,  unearthed 
by  the  Bolseviki  in  the  Foreign  office  of  Petrograd. 

"On  May  13-26,  1914rabout  18  months  after  the 
Balmoral  meeting,  a  consultation  took  place  in  the 
office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Naval  Staff  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exchanging  opinions  respecting  the  impend- 
ing negotiations  as  to  a  convention  between  Russia 
and  England,  concerning  the  active  co-operation  of 
their  naval  fighting  forces  should  warlike  operations, 
AGREED  UPON  BY  RUSSIA  AND  ENGLAND, 
TAKE  PLACE  WITH  THE  PARTICIPATION 
OF  FRANCE." 

Though  it  is  said  that  one  of  the  belligerents  offered 
a  very  large  sum  for  all  that  were  obtainable  of  the  secret 
documents,  some  of  the  originals  or  copies  of  them  passed 
into  other  hands,  as  we  have  seen,  as  for  example  into 
those  of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  (England)  and  the 
London  Herald.  They  were  eventually  published, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Labor  party  in  England. 

The  Bolsheviki  under  direction  of  Trotsky  had  pub- 
lished them  as  early  as  November  1917,  it  is  sa,id. 
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Chapter  III 


Earl  Loreburn,  Von  Siebert — Territorial  Expansion — 
The  Bagdad  Railway 

It  has  been  popular  in  some  quarters  to  ascribe  the 
cause  of  the  great  war  to  the  assassination  of  the  Arch 
Duke  Franz  Ferdinand  in  June  28,  1914,  a  political  mur- 
der often  attributed  to  Russian  intrigues  against  Austria 
and  her  ally  Germany.  The  trouble  was  more  remote. 
Actually,  so  far  as  Germany  and  France  are  concerned, 
the  differences  between  them  commenced  under  the 
Louis  of  France  who  began  to  tear  away  from  Germany 
portions  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  more  than  800  years 
ago.  They  were  regained  for  Germany  by  the  war  of 
1870-1.  Revenge  had  been  a  French  motto  since  that 
time.  Germany  claimed  however  she  had  merely  regained 
her  stolen  provinces.  According  to  some  English  views 
the  Germans  had  instituted  a  commercial  war  on  their 
industrial  empire,  and  this  had,  in  the  opinions  of  the  tory 
group  to  be  checked.  Russia  also  could  see  in  the  pros- 
pective defeat  of  Germany  a  way  open  to  the  sea,  that 
she  had  been  continuously  working  for,  since  the  time  of 
Peter  the  Great.  The  Italians  foresaw  in  the  defeat  of 
Germany  and  her  ally,  Austria,  a,  probable  accession  of 
territory  across  the  Adriatic,  and  the  realization  of  the 
dreams  of  her  "irredemptists."  She  wanted  more  par- 
ticularly to  take  from  Austria  her  principal  seaport, 
Trieste,  her  Austrian  Tyrol,  and  even  the  city  of  Inns- 
bruck.  The  war  gave  Italy  an  opportunity  to  break  with 
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her  allies  of  the  triple  alliance  for  supposedly  a  gain  in 
long  coveted  territory.  But  a  war  against  Germany  was 
on  the  tapis  a,t  least  as  early  as  1903  when  two  nations, 
at  least,  were  anxious  to  precipitate  it  at  the  first  favor- 
able moment.  Indeed  long  before  this  war,  General 
Foch  said  in  an  address  in  London  that  he  had  worked 
with  the  English  General  Wilson  to  prepare  for  the 
German  peril  (N.  Y.  Times,  April  9th.  1921)  and  the 
English  admiral  Lord  Fisher  had  also  been  actively  at 
work  in  preparing  the  British  Navy.  Earl  Loreburn  a 
member  of  Parliament  who  has  charged  the  war  up  to 
animosities  in  his  book  "How  the  War  Came,"  while 
stating  that  "Germany  could  easily  have  evaded  war"  is 
quoted  as  follows  by  a  reviewer. 

"In  discussing  the  Franco-British  agreements  in 
detail,  Earl  Loreburn  fixes  the  year  1906  as  a  date 
of  supreme  importance.  It  was  then  that  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey  authorized  'military  and  naval  conversa- 
tions' between  France  and  England,  but  did  not  in- 
form the  Cabinet,  on  the  plea  that  a  general  election 
was  at  hand  and  the  Cabinet  could  not  be  summoned, 
but  Earl  Loreburn  maintains  that." 

"There  was  no  difficulty  whatever  in  summoning 
the  Cabinet  during  the  election  to  consider  so  grave 
a  matter.  A  good  many  members  of  the  Cabinet 
were  in  London  or  within  an  hour  of  it,  while  those 
whom  he  consulted  were  at  a  distance.  And  there 
are  railways  and  post  offices  in  Great  Britain." 

When  the  Moroccan  crisis  of  1906  had  passed,  Grey 

asserted  that  "the  thing  ceased  to  be  of  importance." 

Earl  Loreburn's  comment  was : 

"The  thing  of  which  Sir  Edward  Grey  made  light 
proved  to  be  the  parting  of  the  ways  in  our  relations 
with  France." 

With  regard  to  the  Belgian  question,  Earl  Loreburn 
in  his  book  reviewing  the  documents  published  by  the 
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German  Government  early  in  the  war  dismissed  the  Ger- 
man contention  that  these  documents  proved  England's 
intention  of  attacking  Germany  through  Belgium  and  so 
implying  a  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality.  He  said  the 
agreements  clearly  stipulated  that  cooperation  between 
England  and  Belgium  was  to  take  place  only  if  Belgium 
was  first  attacked  by  Germany.  But  he  pointed  out  that 
British  troops  were  to  be  landed  at  French  ports  and  con- 
veyed over  French  railways  to  the  Belgian  frontier — an 
action  that  could  not  have  been  contemplated  without 
French  cooperation !  !  !    The  reviewer  continues : 

"The  mischief  was,  he  said,  that  Sir  Edward 
Grey  slipped  into  a  new  policy,  but  without  either 
army  or  treaty  or  warrant  of  Parliamentary  ap- 
proval. For  this  the  one  possible  explanation  is 
that  the  Foreign  Office  did  not  realize  what  they  were 
doing,  and  that  seems  to  be  the  truth.  Slipped  into 
a  new  policy  is  a  correct  expression." 

The  result  was  tha,t  when,  in  1914,  France  was  called 
upon  to  support  Russia  in  a  war  against  Germany,  Sir 
Edward  Grey  felt  he  "could  not  in  honor  refuse  to  stand 
behind  her  (France)  in  arms."  France,  however,  was 
bound  to  Russia,  by  a  treaty  of  which  the  terms  were 
at  that  time  unknown  to  Great  Britain.  But  Great 
Britain  was  bound  to  France  by  Foreign  Office  commit- 
ments.  Continuing,  the  reviewer  says,  quoting  Loreburn : 

"When  the  most  momentous  decision  of  our  whole 
history  had  to  be  taken  we  were  not  free  to  decide. 
We  entered  upon  a  war  to  which  we  had  been  com- 
mitted beforehand  in  the  dark,  and  Parliament  found 
itself  at  two  hours'  notice  unable,  had  it  desired,  to 
extricate  us  from  this  fearful  predicament.  We  went 
to  war  unprepared  in  a  Russian  quarrel  because  we 
were  tied  to  France  in  the  dark. 
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"Responsibility,  however,  for  the  World  War 
was  placed  exclusively  on  German  shoulders  by 
Philipp  Scheidemann,  former  German  Chancellor, 
in  a  lecture  before  the  Students'  Association  at 
Copenhagen  

"The  former  Chancellor  contended  that  if  the 
Democratic  Parliamentary  majority  resulting  from 
the  German  elections  in  1912  had  been  followed  by 
a  Democratic  Government  the  war  possibly  might 
have  been  averted." 

(N.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce  Feb.  22,  1922). 

However,  actually  as  early  as  1912  there  were  sa,id  to 
have  been  on  the  authority  of  Count  B.  von  Siebert,  sec- 
retary of  the  Russian  Embassy  in  London,  almost  daily 
secret  conferences  on  war  schemes  with  Lord  Grey,  while 
in  1914  further  definite  agreements  were  made  with  him 
covering  joint  plans  for  France  and  Russia  against  Ger- 
many two  months  before  the  war  broke  out.  Actually 
mobilization  in  Russia  took  place  on  July  30th,  1914, 
though  the  order  was  given  out  July  29.  Moreover  the 
Czar  apparently  had  been  deceived  at  the  last  moment 
by  his  ministers  when  he  wired  the  German  emperor  that 
there  was  only  a  partial  mobilization  and  that  against 
Austria.  These  facts  came  out  at  the  trial  of  the  Czar's 
ministers  by  the  Russian  revolutionists,  and  have  been 
confirmed  by  S'azonoff  as  will  be  shown  later.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  consortium  who  were  pressing  for  war  were 
the  Russian  Count  Tswolsky  and  Sazonoff  and  the  French- 
men, Poincare  and  Delcasse.  They  wanted  to  force  Grey 
to  show  England's  hand.  But  he  hesitated  at  the  last 
moment,  why?  It  was  not  necessary  to  show  his  hand. 
The  stage  was  set  for  the  conflagration,  but  another  was 
to  apply  the  match.  Participation  was  obligatory,  ac- 
cording to  the  secret  treaty  of  1906,  and  the  others  in  the 
Entente  must  have  shown  it,  or  else  Russia  would  not 
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have  taken  the  initiative.  And  so  Grey  declined  to  op- 
pose the  war.  But  now  England  has  surrendered  the 
ma,stery  of  the  seas.  It  was  done  at  the  Washington  Con- 
ference.   "Britannia  no  longer  rules  the  waves." 

The  difference  in  the  aims  of  England  and  Germany 
was  as  follows :  At  the  outlet  of  the  war  the  former 
wanted  economic  mastery  which  to  her  meant  more 
territory ;  Germany  asked  the  "open  door"  or  equal 
opportunity.  As  to  expansion  of  territory  Prof. 
Burgess  in  his  "European  War"  says : 

"From  1890  to  1910  Great  Britain  'acquired  near- 
ly 2,000,000  square  mifes  of  foreign  territory.  Russia 
almost  as  much,  France  600,000  to  800,000,  Belgium 
1,000,000,  and  even  the  United  States  of  America 
about  150,000;'  while  Germany  in  this  same  period 
'acquired  less  than  200,000,  and  then  in  about  every 
case,  by  purchase  or  lease,'  while  'all  the  other  coun- 
tries seized  most,  if  not  all,  of  their  gains  by  military 
conquest.'  Again,  'Germany  does  not  find  it  neces- 
sary for  her  existence  to  be  continually  grabbing  the 
territory  of  the  world  for  colonial  markets.  The 
open  door  is  all  Germany  needs." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  territorial  acquisitions  may  not 
increase  a  nation's  wealth  while  the  "open  door"  may. 
This  is  what  modern  economics  teach. 

Now  we  haye  had  something  of  an  insight  into  the 
schemes  of  European  Diplomats,  whose  efforts  at  ag- 
grandizement for  their  countries  have  meant  honor,  posi- 
tion and  wealth  for  themselves,  so  long  as  they  could 
demonstrate  to  the  parties  supporting  them  at  home  that 
something  material  was  gained.  Mrs.  Asquith  tells  us 
that  her  husband  the  premier  was  receiving  £25,000  per 
year  from  his  government  when  the  war  began.  There 
had  existed  in  the  government  of  each  of  the  nations 
referred  to,  a  group  backing  them.  In  Russia  it  was 
the  military ;  in  France  it  was  the  Senate ;  in  England 
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it  was  the  tories.  Germany  also  had  a  military  party, 
and  we  have  one  as  well,  for  there  always  is  such  a  pa,rty, 
when  a  country  has  an  efficient  military  or  naval  estab- 
lishment. Our  military  party  which  has  backed  our 
Bonus  Bill,  has  fortunately  for  the  honor  and  welfare  of 
our  country  been  checked ;  it  is  not  yet  a  law. 

THE  BAGDAD  RAILWAY 

As  a  contributing  cause  of  the  war  must  also  be  in- 
cluded the  Bagdad  Railway.  (The  war  and  the  Bagdad 
Railway,  by  Dr.  Morris  Jastrow)  as  well  as  the  murder 
of  Sarajevo.  The  Railway  was  projected  in  1880  by 
German  and  British  capitalists,  but  the  Germans  bought 
out  the  la,tter.  Eventually  it  was  planned  to  have  the 
road  cross  Mesopotamia.  The  matter  was  well  ex- 
pressed by  Jastrow  when  he  said : 

"The  entering  wedge,  represented  by  Napoleon's 
expedition  to  Egypt,  is  to  be  interpreted  as  the  ir- 
resistible onslaught  of  the  West  to  break  down  the 
barrier  erected  in  1453.  As  we  survey  the  success- 
sive  steps  in  this  onslaught,  the  struggle  between 
France  and  England,  culminating  in  the  convention 
of  1904,  which  gave  France  a,  dominant  position  in 
Morocco  in  return  for  allowing  England  a  free  hand 
in  Egypt,  the  attempts  of  France  and  Russia  to 
hedge  in  England  in  India,  followed  by  England  and 
Russia  dividing  up  their  "spheres  of  influence" 
in  Persia,  the  commercial  and  railway  concessions 
secured  by  England,  France,  and  Russia  from  Tur- 
key, sinking  over  deeper  into  a  slough  of  desperate 
weakness,  we  see  how  these  struggles,  conventions, 
and  partnerships  all  l'ead  up  to  the  dramatic  climax 
— the  struggle  for  the  historic  highway  which  is  the 
key  to  the  Nea,r  East.  Its  possession  will  mean  in 
the  future — as  it  always  has  in  the  past — dominion 
over  Syria." 
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Commencing  apparently  as  a  commercial  enterprise  it 
soon  took  on  a  political  complexion.  However,  the  op- 
portunity was  given  by  England  and  France  to  secure 
interest  in  the  project  to  the  extent  of  40%  of  the  stock. 

Balfour  and  Delcasse  urged  their  governments  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  and  it  might  have  been  well 
for  them  to  have  become  permanently  interested  in  it, 
for  the  Germans  apparently  only  wanted  to  have  con- 
trol of  the  personnel  at  that  time;  but  the  British  took 
alarm.  The  Germans,  they  thought,  were  going  to  have 
a  route  from  Berlin  to  Bagdad.  Besides,  the  concession 
for  the  road  gave  the  Germans  rights  to  navigate  the 
rivers  adjacent  to  the  road  while  under  construction,  and 
one  route  to  the  East  was  threatened.  Here  also  the 
Germans  they  felt  must  be  checked.  As  before  stated, 
the  policy  of  the  latter  was  however,  one  of  the  "open 
door"  and  not  of  "Colonial  expansion." 

Finally  as  to  the  causes  of  the  war  Lloyd  George's 
speech  at  the  Universal/  Peace  Congress  is  memorable  in 
this  connection.  It  was  delivered  July  28,  1908,  six 
years  before  the  war.  He  is  quoted  as  having  sa,id  con- 
cerning the  "Naval  Menace :" 

"We  started;  it  is  not  they  who  started."  He  said 
that  Great  Britain  had  an  overwhelming  preponder- 
ance at  sea  which  would  have  secured  her  against 
any  conceivable  enemy,  but 

"W e  were  not  satisfied.  We  said,  let  there  be, 
dreadnoughts."  He  went  on:  "We  did  not  require 
them.  Nobody  was  building  them;  and  if  anybody 
had  built  them,  then  we  could  easily  have  outbuilt 
them." 

This  by  way  of  preliminary. 

Then  Mr.  Lloyd  George  went  on  to  discuss  the 
"two-Power  standard"  of  the  British  navy — the 
policy  of  keeping  up  the  navy  to  a  strength  equal  to 
that  of  any  two  Powers.    He  contrasted  this  with 
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the  more  modest  and  less  provocative  aims  of  Ger- 
many: "Her  army  is  to  her  what  our  navy  is  to  us, 
her  sole  defense  against  invasion." 

He  pointed  out  that  Germany  had  a  stronger  army 
than  France,  a  stronger  army  than  Russia;  but  not 
an  army  stronger  than  the  two  in  combination,  and 
he  called  attention  to  her  geographical  position  be- 
tween two  Powers  which  together  could  pour  on 
to  her  soil  armies  vastly  greater  than  her  own. 

And  he  asked  what  Great  Britain  would  do  if  she 
were  in  the  position  of  Germany.  He  answered  his 
own  question : 

"Suppose  we  had  here  a  possible  combination 
which  would  lay  us  open  to  invasion.  Would  not  we 
be  frightened,  would  not  be  build,  would  not  we  arm? 
Of  course  we  should." 

After  you  have  read  what  the  present  Prime  Min- 
ister of  England  said  eight  years  ago,  says  the  writ- 
er, you  will  realize  that  this  war  did  not  begin  when 
Germany  invaded  Belgium.  It  did  not  begin  when 
Russia  issued  her  order  for  mobilization.  It  did  not 
begin  when  an  Austrian  archduke  was  murdered. 
The  beginnings  lie  further  back  and  deeper  down." 
(The  Observer  and  the  Daily  Mail) 

It  has  been  noted  that  in  the  secret  treaties  no  allusion 
was  made  by  the  Allies,  as  to  the  wishes  of  the  mandated 
territories.  This  matter  they  did  not  consider  important 
enough  to  merit  their  consideration.  In  addition  to  the 
6  secret  treaties  that  were  unearthed,  all  relating  to  di- 
vision of  territories  a,s  to  the  Far  East  between  one  or 
more  of  the  allies,  there  was  still  another,  viz :  that  with 
King  Hussein,  one  of  the  Arabs.  This  treaty  antedated 
the  Sykes-Picot  treaty  of  1916.  It  was  alluded  to  by 
Lloyd  George  at  this  fanious  meeting. 
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Chapter  IV 


The  Causes  of  the  War — Various  Reasons  Given 

The  causes  of  the  War  as  published  by  the  Commis- 
sions on  Responsibilities,  "created  by  the  Peace  Con- 
ference, at  Paris,  Jan.  25,  1919,  and  consisting  of  15 
members,  were  reported  as  follows : 

"1.  The  War  was  premeditated  by  the  Centra,! 
Powers  together  with  their  allies,  Turkey  and  Bul- 
garia, and  was  the  result  of  acts  deliberately  com- 
mitted in  order  to  make  it  unavoidable. 

"2.  Germany,  in  agreement  with  Austria-Hun- 
gary deliberately  worked  to  defeat  all  the  many  con- 
ciliatory proposals  made  by  the  Entente  Powers  and 
their  repeated  efforts." 

These  statements  were  based  on  3  telegrams  which  ac- 
cording to  Karl  Kautsky,  an  official  of  the  Commission, 
came  into  its  hands,  and  according  to  him,  gaye  a  "sketch 
of  the  origin  of  the  war*  in  the  main  correct."  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact  these  three  telegrams  were  merely  (1) 
from  a  special  Austrian  agent  sent  from  Vienna  by  the 
Austrian  Ministry  of  Foreign  Office.  The  wording  of 
the  telegram  is  so  ambiguously  written  as  to  have  no 
special  value.  (2)  Another  from  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Ambassador  at  Berlin,  in  which  he  stated :  "We  (that 
is  Austria)  are  urgently  advised  to  proceed  at  once,  and 
to  confront  the  world  with  a  fait  accompli.  (3)  A 
statement  that  mediation  would  be  asked  of  England  by 

*  Karl  Kautsky  is  the  author  of  the  book,  "The  Guilt  ot 
William  Hohenzollern.' 
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Germany  in  the  difficulty,  viz:  that  between  Servia  and 
Austria. 

Any  schoolboy  should  see  tha,t  Kautsky  fails  to  con- 
nect the  ex-Kaiser  or  any  German  officers  with  inspir- 
ing any  of  these  telegrams.  The  contrary  is  the  fact. 
For  when  at  the  end  of  Juijy,  1914,  Russian  mobilization 
was  beginning,  the  ex-Kaiser  wired  the  Czar,  in  order 
to  stop  it,  if  possible.  The  last  telegram  showed  also 
(  that  the  Germans  suggested  mediation  by  England.  So, 
evidently,  the  German  Foreign  office  did  not  know  that 
England  was  already  bound  by  secret  treaties  to  fight 
her,  if  called  to  do  so  by  either  Russia  or  France, 
i  In  the  preamble  to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  the  causes 
are  given  as  follows :  "The  War*  originated  in  the  dec- 
laration of  war  by  Austria-Hungary  against  Servia,, 
July  28,  1914;  Germany  against  Russia  Aug.  1,  1914; 
against  France  Aug.  3,  1914  and  the  invasion  of  Bel- 
gium." 

|  It  is  true  nevertheless  that  the  Germans  broke  the 
treaty  of  1819  which  neutralized  Belgium ;  and  of  1897 
which  neutralized  Luxemburg.  These  all  are  legitimate 
charges  aga,inst  Germany,  j 

On  the  strength  of  them,  the  Allies  endeavored  to  have 
Holland  surrender  the  ex-Kaiser  for  trial.  Holland  re- 
plied, saying  it  was  not  a  party  to  the  treaty  of  Versailles, 
and  finally  on  March  5,  1920,  sta,ted  plainly  that  Holland 
in  surrendering  the  ex-Kaiser  would  be  committing  an 
act  contrary  to  law  and  justice;  and  incompatible  with 
its  national  honor.  It  may  be  added  that  the  American 
Commission  opposed  the  trial  of  the  ex-Kaiser  for  the 
offenses  charged,  which  were  not  criminal  offenses,  ac- 
cording to  international  law,  but  legal  ones.  Holland's 
stand  was  therefore  legally  correct.    The  offence  was 
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political,  in  any  case.  France  and  England,  however, 
were  greatly  disappointed. 

The  above  data  have  been  taken  from  "what  Really 
Happened  at  Paris,"  Edited  by  E.  M.  House  and  S.  Sey- 
mour. 

One  of  the  most  curious  statements  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  War  came  recently  from  Sir  Auckland  Geddes, 
British  Ambassador  to  the  United  States  (N.  Y.  Times, 
June  17,  1920)  when  speaking  at  the  Princeton  Com- 
mencement of  that  year.  His  words  were  "the  develop- 
ment of  your  population  here  was  the  principal  cause 
in  making  the  European  War  inevitable." 

According  to  this  view  we  were  intercepting  the  food 
that  Europe  needed.  Sir  Auckland  also  added  "Ger- 
many was,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  War,  being  forced  into 
a  position  in  which  she  almost  had  to  fight." 

Indeed  President  Wilson  in  a  speech  at  St.  Louis  after 
the  Paris  Conference  confessed  that  the  war  with  Ger- 
many was  the  awful  finale  of  a  great  rivalry  for  world 
markets. 

Also  our  Admiral  Sims  stated  at  a  luncheon  to 
the  English  speaking  union  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  as 
a  result  of  conversation  with  French  and  English 
officers  during  the  cruise  of  the  American  Fleet 
to  England  and  France  in  1910,  that  he  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  war  could  not  be  stayed  more  than  four 
years. 

'Hie  English  are  an  actively  commercial  nation  and 
have  been  leaders  in  industrial  developments  all  over 
the  world.  Haying  coal  and  iron  galore,  the  necessities 
for  industrial  development,  they  held  a  position  of  com- 
mercial supremacy  until  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  when  Germany  and  America  became  their  active 
competitors.    Germany  then  began  to  show  an  ability  to 
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compete  successfully  in  fields  where  England  had  for- 
merly been  supreme.  America  was  also  becoming  a 
business  rival  in  certain  lines  of  industry.  By  reducing 
wages,  however,  England  temporarily  met  the  competition 
at  the  cost  of  diminished  vitality  for  her  work-people,  and 
a  lowered  standard  for  her  industrial  output.  And  yet  a 
favorable  balance  in  exports  was  absolutely  necessary  in 
order  to  pay,  for  the  food  supply,  which  came  to  her 
chiefly  from  |  outside  sources.  The  struggle  was  inef- 
fectual; little  by  little  she  began  to  feell  that  her  rivals 
were  gaining  on  her.  She  could  not  well  fight  America, 
however,  to  regain  her  losing  trade.  But  she  could  fight 
Germany.  First  of  all  she  had  a  very  powerful  navy. 
Russia  and  France  would  supply  the  land  forces  so  that 
the  chance  to  regain  a  part,  at  least,  of  her  commercial 
ascendency  was  likely,  if  she  could  weaken  Germany's 
power.  The  opportunity  came  in  the  Spring  of  1914, 
when  these  three  powers  reached  a  final  understanding, 
the  ground  work  of  which  had  been  laid  in  1903. 
Russian  mobilization  followed.  Unknown  to  us  in 
America  and  indeed  known  to  but  few  in  Great  Britain, 
a  secret  agreement  had  already  been  made  with  France 
as  we  have  seen  which  being  offensive  and  defensive 
bound  her  to  the  latter  when  attacked,  and  she  was 
also  committed  to  aid  Russia  in  the  event  of  hostilities. 
England  had  actually  been  preparing  for  the  event  of 

rar  at  least  eleven  years.! 
France  had  resolved  as  early  as  1871  to  recover  her 
lost  provinces,  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  but  there  were  other 
reasons  for  War  with  Germany.  Realizing  the  growth 
of  Germany's  population,  while  hers  was  diminishing 
she  also  wanted  to  so  weaken  Germany  that  the  latter 
would  no  longer  continue  to  be  a  dangerous  neighbor. 
Before  the  Morocco  embroglio  in  1904,  she  had  executed 
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the  secret  treaty  with  England  anticipating  a  war  with 
Germany.  She  had  a,lso  an  ambition  to  expand  her  ter- 
ntorial  boundaries  in  the  Near  East.  The  concessions 
to  Germany  by  Turkey  in  Asia  Minor  threatened  her 
interests  there,  directly  or  potentially.  The  recent 
treaty  she  has  recently  made  at  Angora  with  the  Kema- 
lists,  without  the  knowledge  of  England,  has  now  re- 
vealed what  she  then  desired.  Her  aims  are  therefore 
being  now  called  imperialistic  with  some  reason.  Her 
present  treaty  has  given  France  Mersina  as  a  port  and 
the  use  of  the  Bagdad  Railway,  an  economic  preference 
in  Cilicia,  and  various  concessions  or  exclusive  right3 
in  Mesopotamia.  France  has  now,  on  paper,  at  least,  a 
great  empire.  Her  oversea  possessions  are  second  only 
to  those  of  England.  Further,  she  has  ambitions  to 
develop  her  new  territory  according  to  modern  ideas.  At 
the  moment  the  Mesopotamia  railway  scheme  has  taken 
on  a  phase  more  critical  than  when  the  Germans  were 
building  it,  with  Bagdad  as  its  objective.  The  French 
have  actually  got  from  the  Turks  more  than  the  Ger- 
mans had  expected  to  get.  They  have  in  fact  seized  one 
of  the  English  routes  to  India.  This  was  indeed  an  ex- 
traordinary coup  and  the  English  were  unprepared  for 
it. 

According  to  Vanderlip,  the  view  as  now  generally 
held  in  non-official  German  circles  is  that  as  predispos- 
ing causes  of  the  war,  ex-emperor  William  made  him- 
self offensively  egotistic  when  he  assumed  the  role  of  a 
benevolent  patron  of  the  Mohammedans.  According  to 
this  view,  having  had  the  opportunity,  he  should  have 
appeased  the  Russians  in  their  desires  to  get  to  the  sea, 
by  arranging  for  them  with  Turkey  the  freedom  of  the 
Bosphorus  and  Dardenelles.  His  opposition,  these  men 
say,  led  to  a  conspiracy  of  Russia  and  France  by  which 
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the  murder  of  the  Austrian  heir-apparent,  through  Ser- 
vian agencies  eventuated.  The  object  of  the  murder, 
they  say,  was  to  draw  out  Germany  in  defense  of  Austria 
and  so  bring  on  the  war,  for  which  they  were  actively 
preparing.  When  Russia  mobilized  Germany  knew  both 
France  and  Russia  had  to  be  attacked,  but  the  only  ef- 
fective way  to  get  at  France  was  by  way  of  Belgium. 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  Germans  as  to 
whether  the  invasion  of  Belgium  was  a  mistake  or  a 
necessity. 

The  military  party  in  Russia  was  actually  responsible 
for  her  precipitating  the  war  on  July  30,  1914.  This 
latter  is  a  fact  that  has  been  settled  now  by  satisfactory 
evidence.  The  official  order  was  prepared  on  July  29th 
though  unknown  to  the  Czar. 

Italy's  determination  to  break  with  the  Triple  Alliance 
and  attach  herself  to  the  Triple  Entente  was  with  the 
view  to  a  successful  issue  of  the  war,  by  which  she  might 
reclaim  "lost"  territories  and  have  a  chance  to  acquire 
more.  She  took  the  gambler's  chance  and  won  but  Italy 
may  well  ask  herself  was  the  game  worth  the  candle? 
From  the  present  outlook  it  does  not  seem  so.  (Mr. 
Frank  A.  Vanderlip's  "What  Next  in  Europe,"  1921.) 

No  one  will  ever  succeed  in  enumerating  all  the  causes 
of  the  war.  The  Germans  have  dated  back  their  difficul- 
ties with  the  French,  at  least,  to  the  Louis  family.  It 
was  Louis  XIII  in  1610  who  began  the  wars  on  Germany 
when  he  prevailed  on  Gustavus  Adolphus  to  make  a  de- 
scent on  that  country.  His  successor,  Louis  XIV  seized 
Strasbourg  and  ravaged  Central  Germany.  In  fact, 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  were  eventually  wrested  from  Ger- 
many, and  were  not  retaken  until  1871.  But  one  of  the 
most  galling  episodes  was  the  alleged  offer  by  Napoleon 
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the  first,  to  save  Berlin  from  being  ravaged,  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  Queen  Louise's  honor.  She  wa,s  the  mother  of 
the  Emperor  William  I  and  was  devotedly  loved  by  the 
people. 

With  these  national  dissensions  there  were  other  family 
animosities,  which  beginning  during  the  life  of  Queen 
Victoria,  and  fed  by  her  attempts  to  intervene  in  the  fam- 
ily affairs  of  the  Hohenzollerns  rose  to  such  a  pitch  that 
King  Edward  the  VII  opened  his  reign  with  renewed 
hostility  to  his  nephew.  There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  know,  that  King  Edward's  anti- 
German  attitude  was  one  of  the  predisposing  causes  of 
the  war.  On  the  other  hand,  William's  crippled  arm  was 
laid  to  the  door  of  an  English  accoucheur,  while  many 
believed  that  the  German  Crown-Princess,  William  the 
2nd's  mother,  furnished  information  to  the  French  a,t  the 
battle  of  Worth,  in  August  of  1870.  Nor  was  there  less 
of  friction  between  Russia  and  Germany  in  another 
direction.  Germany  always  had  resentment  for  the  theft 
of  her  Baltic  provinces  by  Peter  the  Great.  Until  recent- 
ly German  was  the  language  of  those  provinces  and  some 
of  the  most  powerful  families  in  Germany  hailed  from 
there.  After  the  war  of  1870-1,  war  with  Russia  was  on 
the  tapis,  the  purpose  being  to  regain  the  Baltic  prov- 
ince. Bismarck  was  preparing  for  it.  Ex-Emperor 
William  2nd,  however,  was  opposed  to  it  and  the  break 
between  them  was  to  some  extent  due  to  this  difference 
of  opinion.  Russia  was  at  tha,t  time  the  principal  source 
of  German  food,  namely  rye  flour,  and  it  wa,s  said  at 
the  time  that  William  had  the  sounder  view  on  this  ques- 
tion. He  certainly  prevented  the  war  but  earned  Bis- 
marck's ill  will. 
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Chapter  V 

The  United  States  Enters  the  War  in  1917 

Woodrow  Wilson  was  elected  to  the  Presidency  for  a 
second  term  mainly  because  it  was  said  he  "kept  us  out 
of  the  war."  We  were  "too  proud  to  fight"  was  another 
phrase,  whatever  it  may  happen  to  have  meant.  But  con- 
trary efforts  were  at  work,  apparently.  On  February  9, 
1917  Representative  Michaelson  of  Illinois  introduced 
into  the  House  a  resolution,  based  on  facts  as  alleged 
that  Gabriel  Hanoteaux,  and  Gilbert  Parker,  the  latter 
said  to  be  in  charge  of  British  Propaganda,  in  this  coun- 
try, had  stated  that  a  member  of  an  American  firm, 
fiscal  agents  at  one  time  of  the  British  Government, 
one  of  whose  members  is  now  in  the  English  Parlia- 
ment, in  conjunction  with  our  Ambassadors  to  Eng- 
land and  France,  had  dissuaded  France  from  making 
peace  with  Germany  when  it  was  prepared  to  do  it 
during  the  fist  year  of  the  war. 

How  far  the  activities  of  the  National  Security  League 
were  concerned  in  the  precipitation  of  the  war  is  a  ques- 
tion that  history  may  possibly  decide  at  some  time. 

The  League  was  investigated  by  Congress,  however. 
Its  activities  commenced  in  London,  after  certain  de- 
bates had  taken  place  in  Parliament,  on  Aug.  5,  1914, 
or  four  days  after  England  had  declared  war  on  Ger- 
many. From  the  list  of  subscriptions  it  would  appear  it 
was  backed  principally  by  American  capital,  or  its  rep- 
resentatives, i.  e.  individuals  of  great  wealth,  corpora- 
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tions  and  corporation  attorneys.  The  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion among  others  subscribed  $150,000.  One  individual 
subscription  was  $35,000 — more  than  30  subscribers  were 
named.  The  league  had  a  Congressional  Committee  and 
a  "Congressional  Chart,"  the  7th  clause  of  which  advo- 
cated wa,r  against  Germany.  Such  were  the  statements, 
made.    (N.  Y.  Evening  Journal,  March  4,  1919). 

Apropos  of  this  matter  Senator  W,illiam  T.  Stone, 
then  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  is 
reported  to  have  said  in  the  Senate  in  February,  1917, 
that  there  existed  a  Cabal  of  great  newspapers,  seeking 
to  involve  this  country  in  the  great  war. 

The  President,  however,  allowed  the  Lusitania  trag- 
edy to  pass  without  remonstrance.  There  was  some  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  boat  carried  contraband  of  war.  Its 
manifest  contained  a  long  list  of  war  materials,  largely, 
incomplete  parts  or  accessories.  They  were  published  as 
sworn  to  by  Captain  Turner  (N.  Y.  Times,  May  8,  1915). 
Whether  there  were  cannon  on  board  was  disputed,  but 
it  was  alleged  the  boat  had  carried  600  Canadian  soldiers 
on  a  previous  trip.  President  Wilson,  however,  evidently 
did  not  consider  the  Lusitania  tragedy  as  a  special  griev- 
ance when  we  entered  the  war,  for  he  said : 

"We  have  gone  in  with  no  special  grievance  of 
our  own,  because  we  have  always  said  that  we  were 
the  friends  and  servants  of  mankind.  We  look  for 
no  profit.  We  look  for  n  oadvantage.  We  will  ac- 
cept no ,  advantage  out  of  this  war.  We  go  because 
we  believe  that  the  very  principles  upon  which  the 
American  Republic  was  founded  are  now  at  stake 
and  must  be  vindicated." 

The  actual  reason  was  that  the  German  Government 
claimed  the  right  to  sink  merchant  vessels  carrying  sup 
plies  to  its  enemies,  without  any  warning,  if  those  ves- 
sels crossed  a  blockade  line  which  Germany  had  drawn 
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at  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  from  the  coasts  of  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Italy. 

Our  Government  denied  that  Germany  had  any  right 
to  sink  merchant  vessels  inside  that  blockade  line  with- 
out first  warning  the  ship  and  arranging  for  the  safety 
of  crew  and  passengers. 

And  our  Government  declared  it  would  maintain  its 
view,  so  far  as  Americans  or  American  ships  were  con- 
cerned, with  arms,  if  necessary. 

Here  we  have  prima  facie  evidence  of  valid  reasons 
for  our  declaring  war. 

After  the  conflict  had  been  in  full  blast  for  sometime 
a  pamphlet  was  issued,  which  had  the  flavor  of  the  Na- 
tional Securities  League's  Literary  Bureau  and  harks 
back  to  the  causes  of  the  war.  It  is  introduced  here  as 
illustrating  a  series  of  ridiculous  reasons  given  for  our 
attitude  as  a  belligerent.   It  stated : 

"For  two  and  a  half  years,  while  Europe  was  in 
the  throes  of  the  struggle,  the  United  States  stood 
on  the  side  lines  a  neutral  spectator. 

Today  we  are  in  the  contest  with  ah  the  strength 
and  the  vast  resources  of  our  great  nation.  Never 
was  battle  joined  in  holier  cause. 

The  Germans  are  fighting  for  territorial  expansion, 
commercial  extension,  military  supremacy,  world 
dominion — material  things. 

The  Allies  are  fighting  for  spiritual  things — the 
sacredness  of  a  promise,  the  inviolability  of  woman- 
hood, the  rights  of  the  weak,  the  freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

In  this  fight  we  propose  to  stand  by  the  side  of 
the  brave  and  unconquerable  British,  the  gallant  and 
indomitable  French,  the  Italians,  who  in  some  mili- 
tary matters  have  been  leaders,  and  our  other  Allies, 
until  under  God,  victory  has  been  achieved,  even  if 
it  takes  our  last  man,  our  last  dollar  and  our  last 
ounce  of  strength."  (Privately  issued.) 
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Today,  however,  any  intelligent  person  conversant 
with  the  history  of  the  war  and  its  sequences  would  re- 
fuse to  accept  such  statements,  unless  prepared  to  have 
his  mentality  doubted.  In  fact  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  today  would  repudiate  such 
reasons  and  would  certainly  and  emphatically  deny 
that  it  was  a  "holy"  war  either  on  the  part  of  our  Allies 
or  of  ourselves. 
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Chapter  VI 

Peace  Proposals — Causes  of  the  War  (Continued) 

Under  date  of  Dec.  30,  1916,  after  more  than  two  years 
of  war  the  Allies  replied  to  a  proposal  by  Germany  for 
peace  stating  tha,t,  collectively,  they  had  "sustained  for 
30  months,  a  war  they  did  everything  to  avoid."  The 
Central  Powers  had  insisted  the  war  was  forced  on  them 
and  this  claim  as  we  have  seen  has  been  largely  con- 
firmed by  the  evidence  of  English  leaders  as  well  as  by 
the  testimony  of  Sazonoff  when  under  trial  by  the  Rev- 
olutionaries. For  further  corroboration  of  these  state- 
ments let  us  go  back  a,  few  years  to  Francis  Delassi's  "La 
Guerre  qui  vient"  originally  published  in  Paris  in  1911. 
Before  doing  so,  it  would  be  simple  justice  to  admit  that 
statements  have  been  made  accusing  the  Central  Powers 
of  having  broken  treaties  during  the  10  or  12  years  be- 
fore the  war.  Admitting,  this  may  have  been  true  the 
same  charge  was  made  against  the  Allies.  This  well 
known  French  writer,  addressing  a  French  public,  said 
that  European  events  were  then  shaping  themselves  for 
a  crisis,  and  he  gave  the  names  of  a  coterie  of  men  en- 
gaged in  the  political  combinations  that  were  developing 
the  crisis.  It  doubtless  created  surprise  in  some  circles 
to  be  told  that  the  leader  of  the  scheme  was  a  minister 
of  one  of  Europe's  greatest  nations,  and  that  he  had  the 
cooperation  of  the  then  French  Foreign  Minister,  Del- 
casse.  It  had  been  alleged  and  it  certainly  must  have  been 
true  that  the  President  of  the  French  Republic,  Loubet, 
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lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  plan.  The  meetings  were  held 
first  in  Paris  and  then  in  London  and  in  1903,  as  we  have 
seen.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  remembered  that  the 
Fashoda  incident  which  had  been  a  great  humiliation  to 
France  had  occurred  only  5  years  previously,  in  fact  in 
July,  1898.  Captain  Marchand  wanted  to  raise  the  French 
flag  on  the  upper  Nile  in  the  year  he  had  completed  his 
eventful  tour  over  the  desert.  England  threatened,  and 
even  began  preparations  for  war  with  France.  The  lat- 
ter yielded  from  necessity ;  she  wa,s  not  readv  to  fight. 
On  March  21,  of  the  following  year,  1904,  however,  an 
understanding  was  reached  with  England,  by  which  the 
respective  claims  of  the  two  countries  were  to  be  recog- 
nized when  either  of  them  acquired  new  territory.  The 
conversations  of  1903  however,  holding  out  to  France 
some  chance  of  regaining  her  lost  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
bound  her  to  England  with  bands  of  iron. 

From  this  time  on  England  was  to  play  the  role  of 
leader  in  the  plans  that  were  forming.  She  was  the 
active  spirit  of  the  Allies  as  was  Germany  of  the  Central 
powers,  each  being  spokesman  for  its  asssociates.  The 
old  Triple  Alliance  had  been  signed  between  Germany, 
Austria  and  Italy  on  March  20,  1882.  The  strength  of 
the  Anglo-French  agreement  was  to  be  tested,  when  on 
April  8,  of  1904,  the  treaty  was  made  between  England, 
France  and  Spain  by  which  Morocco  wa,s  to  be  divided 
virtually  between  France  and  Spain,  the  former  having 
the  larger  powers,  but  Germany,  though  she  had  valuable 
mining  and  other  interests  in  Morocco,  was  not  con- 
sulted in  the  arrangement.  The  treaty  of  A1s;eciras, 
signed  by  all  the  Powers  mentioned,  was  made  on  April 
7,  1906.  Germany  had  regarded  her  rights  as  invaded 
but  yielded. 
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After  the  fall  from  power  of  Delcasse,  France's 
Foreign  Minister  from  1898  to  1905,  his  retirement  being 
due  to  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  the  French  govern- 
ment by  the  Morocco  imbroglio,  Clemenceau  became  an 
active  agent  in  the  strengthening  of  the  new  alliance. 
He  was  energetic,  forceful  and  an  adept  in  the  arts  of 
the  politician.  During  a  period  of  political  exile  he  had 
lived  partly  in  England  and  partly  in  the  United  States, 
where  he  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Anglo- 
American  relations,  and  so  had  rather  broader  views 
than  his  fellows  in  French  political  life. 

Viscount,  then  Sir  Edward  Grey,  as  English  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  from  1905  to  1914,  was  naturally 
useful  in  facilitating  with  Delcasse  an  Anglo-Russian 
understanding.  He  had  been  a  close  student  of  South 
European  politics,  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  King 
Edward,  after  whose  death  in  1910,  he  let  the  aggressists 
persist  in  their  preparations  for  war  with  Germany.  His 
activities  were  covered  by  a  thin  veil  of  pacificism,  which 
only  deceived  the  uninitiated. 

Two  subsequent  events  hastened  the  outbreak.  Only 
two  years  after  Russia  had  entered  into  the  Alliance  with 
England  and  France,  (in  1906)  Austria  took  over  Bosnia 
and  Herzogovina.  By  the  Congress  of  Berlin  which 
convened  on  June  13,  1878,  they  had  been  turned  over 
to  Austria  to  be  cared  for,  the  length  of  time  not  being 
stated.  During  21  years  the  anarchy  and  devastation  that 
had  followed  centuries  of  mis-government  were  replaced 
under  the  administration  of  Austria  by  an  era  of  new 
roads  and  schools,  which  had  brought  these  wild  coun- 
tries a  prosperity  that  was  uncommon  in  that  part  of 
Europe. 

But  it  had  been  expensive,  and  the  people  were  unable 
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to  make  good  to  Austria  the  money  advanced  by  her. 
Accordingly,  she  took  Bosnia  and  Herzogovina,  in  fore- 
closure, as  it  were,  of  a  mortgage.  England  remonstrated 
and  claimed  an  infraction  of  Article  25  of  the  Congress 
of  Berlin  of  1878.  Russia  supported  her  in  the  conten- 
tion ;  but  the  change  was  vastly  for  the  interests  of  the 
Bosnians  and  the  Herzogovinians.  However,  the  matter 
was  not  left  to  drop  by  Russia  and  so  insistent  were  her 
representatives,  that  on  March  22,  1909,  she  was  told  in 
behalf  of  Austria,  by  the  Emperor  William  that  unless 
she  consented  to  the  abrogation  of  Article  25,  referred 
to,  Austria  would  inva.de  Servia.  Russia  yielded  because 
according  to  Stowell  in  his  "Diplomacy  of  the  Wa,r," 
neither  France  nor  England  were  then  ready  to  go  to 
the  help  of  Russia.  But  the  final  act  which  immediately 
led  to  hostilities  was  the  assassination  of  Franz  Fer- 
dinand, the  heir  to  the  Austrian  throne,  June  28,  1914. 
The  act  was  laid  to  Russian  emissaries,  but  Russia  was 
defiant,  being  as  she  expressed  it,  the  natural  guardian  of 
all  Slavs  in  the  Balkan  countries. 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  ta,ke  in  the  situation  at  this  distance 
from  the  maelstrom  of  intrigues  that  have  been  in  opera- 
tion for  so  many  years  under  the  name  of  "high  politics." 

Readers  may  be  interested,  however,  in  an  incident 
bearing  on  this  point.  In  the  year  1870,  a  well-known 
Russian  friend  of  mine  desired  to  enter  the  German  ser- 
vice, an  act  regarded  as  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  of  Aug.  8,  1864.  But  the  Czar 
Alexander  being  appealed  to,  permission  was  given 
through  the  Russian  Ambassador  in  Berlin.  Other  Em- 
bassies, including  our  own,  followed  suit.  Such  acts  of 
the  Geneva  convention  were  evidently  "scraps  of  paper," 
in  the  Czar's  opinion. 
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Now,  through  the  co-operation  of  France  and  England, 
Russia  saw  one  way  to  securing  a  port  on  the  Adriatic, 
with  free  passage  to  and  from  it.  Austria  with  Germany 
behind  her  was  blocking  this  scheme,  for  Germany  and 
Austria  wanted  a  free  roa,d  to  Constantinople  and  so  onto 
the  Persian  Gulf,  eventually.  A  Russian  roadway  to  the 
Adriatic  would  have  cut  in  two  the  Austro-German  line 
to  the  east.  But  after  these  events  Austria  felt  that  war 
with  Russia  was  better  than  the  constant  drain  on  her 
treasury  required  to  keep  an  army  mobilized,  so  as  to 
defend  its  frontier  from  Russian  invasion.  There  is  now 
considerable  evidence  that  Belgium  by  secret  arrange- 
ments was  also  in  the  pact  against  Germany.  And  yet 
the  entering  of  Belgium  by  the  Germans  would  not  in 
itself  have  brought  on  war  with  England,  because  Lord 
Grey  in  White  paper  No.  Ill  said  officially,  "If  France 
became  involved  we,  i.e.  England  would  be  drawn  in. 
There  is  some  evidence  also  to  show  that  French  Army 
officers  in  official  capacities  had  actually  entered  Bel- 
gium before  the  Germans. 

Such  were  the  prominent  determining  causes  of  the 
war.  There  were  also  contributing  or  accessory  causes 
such  as  personal  animosities  between  the  imperial  houses 
of  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  as  has  been  intimated. 

One  contributing  cause  not  already  mentioned,  was 
the  intervention  in  the  case  of  the  former  Crown  Prince 
Frederick,  of  Morrell  Mackenzie,  who  denied  that  he 
was  suffering  from  cancer,  a  malady  believed  to  be  fatal. 
The  great  German  surgeon  von  Bergmann  took  the  op- 
posite view,  with  great  positiveness.  The  position  in  the 
matter,  taken  by  Mackenzie  was  attributed  to  the  inter- 
meddling of  Queen  Victoria.  The  medical  profession 
generally  took  sides  against  Mackenzie,  whose  state- 
ments soon  proved  to  be  erroneous.    Not  satisfied,  how- 
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ever,  the  services  of  Prof.  Virchow  the  great  pathologist 
and  a  member  of  the  Reichstag  was  called  in.  This  man 
with  an  international  reputation  behind  him,  described 
the  malady,  as  being  a  new  form  of  disease  and  infer- 
entially  not  cancer.  But  his  description  of  it  proved 
plainly  to  the  initiated  that  it  was  cancer,  and  Virchow 
was  brought  before  the  bar  of  medical  opinion,  even  on 
this  side  of  the  water  and  by  some  of  his  old  friends, 
who  took  note  of  his  error.  Virchow  found  it  con- 
venient to  take  a  vacation.  He  spent  it  in  Egypt  mak- 
ing archeological  researches.  With  the  collapse  of  this 
evidence  the  case  fell  to  the  ground,  and  the  malady 
was  taken  to  be  fatal.  It  was  said  at  the  time  that 
Queen  Victoria  feared  that  an  old  Salic  law  could  be 
so  interpreted  that  if  death  was  due  to  an  incurable 
affection  the  succession  rights  of  her  daughter  might 
be  invalidated.  In  other  words,  the  Empress  Fred- 
erick, her  daughter  and  mother  of  the  present  ex- 
emperor  might  not  inherit  what  otherwise  would  go 
to  her. 

Notwithstanding  the  visits  of  various  members  of  one 
branch  of  the  family  to  the  other,  grievances  kept  con- 
stantly coming  to  the  fore.  They  were  differences  be- 
tween the  two  heads  of  their  respective  nations  due  to 
character  and  habits  of  life,  that  were  irreconcilable,  but 
still  they  met  from  time  to  time.  King  Edward  visited 
his  nephew  in  1909,  while  Queen  Alexander  and  Emperor 
William  returned  the  courtesy  by  being  present  at  his 
funeral.  But  England  had  for  many  years  been  very 
unpopular  among  the  people  at  large  in  Germany.  Ex- 
Emperor  William's  withered  arm  was  laid  to  an  English 
accoucheur  by  many.  The  intervention  of  More'!  Mac- 
kenzie who  was  universally  beloved,  was  resented,  while 
the  Empress  Frederic,  King  Edward's  sister — was  much 


disliked  personally.  The  Germans  have  never  overcome 
their  intense  hatred  of  Napoleon  the  1st  for  his  attempt 
already  mentioned  to  humiliate  their  Queen  Louise,  the 
grand-mother  of  the  Ex-Emperor.  The  aims  of 
the  war  are  and  were  and  still  are  on  the  part  of 
England,  to  regain  the  commercial  position  she  had  been 
gradually  losing  by  the  economic  efficiency  of  Germany. 
Russia  wanted  to  secure  one  or  more  seaports,  and  open 
seas,  with  unrestricted  use  of  them.  For  France,  the 
regaining  of  her  lost  provinces  was  the  first  object  of 
the  war.  Germany  wanted  space  for  her  surplus  popu- 
lation and  equal  opportunities  whether  on  sea  or  land.  • 
Germany  did  not  care  to  colonize.  She  had  not  been 
a  successful  colonizer,  while  England  had  proved  her- 
self able  to  control  acquired  territories.  Austria 
wanted  peace  within  her  borders.  Of  the  aims  of  the 
others  the  least  said  the  better  for  them. 

The  aims  of  Russia,  Germany  and  Austria  were  valid. 
Russia,  should  long  ago  have  had  freedom  for  exit  and 
egress  from  her  territory.  Germany's  commercial  suc- 
cesses were  praiseworthy  and  she  should  not  have  been 
hampered  in  a  world-wide  trade.  When  France's  claims 
are  considered  it  must  be  remembered  that  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine were  ruled  after  the  Romans  had  left  Gaul  for  800 
and  perhaps  more  years  by  Germany,  while  the  French 
had  only  occupied  it  in  1870,  less  than  150.  If  they  were 
to  be  turned  back  to  France  in  the  settlement,  the  Ger- 
mans claimed  an  equal  right  to  obta,in  from  Russia  the 
Baltic  provinces  of  Esthonia,  Lavonia  and  Courland, 
which  were  wrested  from  the  Teutons  during  the  reign 
of  Peter  the  Great,  (1703-1721)  and  the  Russians,  had 
held  them  only  about  200  years.  It  is  a,  matter  of  aca- 
demic interest  which  nation  committed  the  first  overt  act. 
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All  of  the  belligerents  had  been  preparing  for  the  war. 
They  felt  it  might  be  on  them  at  a  few  days  notice.  On 
the  29th  of  July,  Russia  gave  orders  for  mobilization  and 
Germany  on  the  30th  (Internationa.1  Handbook,  N.  Y. 
1915.) 

The  Russians  actually  entered  East  Prussia  on  Aug. 
1,  1914  and  took  prisoners.  There  is  some  authority, 
though  it  is  not  very  strong  for  the  statement  that  the 
French  had  crossed  the  Belgian  frontier  also,  before  the 
Germans  took  any  war-like  step,  as  I  have  said — see  "The 
War  and  America."  At  any  rate,  before  doing  so,  in  the 
last  days  of  July,  Germany  made  urgent  and  apparently 
sincere  but  ineffectual  efforts  to  stay  the  hands  of  Russia 
and  England. 
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Chapter  VII 


The  Paris  Conference 

The  following  account  is  a  brief  resume  by  Ray 
Stannard  Baker  in  the  N.  Y.  Times  of  Feb.  26,  1922. 
When  the  war  aims  were  announced  by  the  Allied 
leader  in  January,  1917,  the  suspicion  in  the  allied 
countries,  temporarily  allayed,  began  to  increase.  On 
April  6,  1917  the  United  States  declared  war.  In  May 
of  that  year,  1917,  the  old  Russian  government 
crumbled,  the  Czar  fled  and  the  Revolutionist  gov- 
ernment announced  a  programme  on  April  10,  almost 
exactly  like  that  of  Pres.  Wilson's  but  it  abandoned 
all  the  Russian  agreements  under  the  secret  treaties. 
Later  when  the  Bolsheviki  came  into  power,  they  de- 
clared on  Nov.  6,  of  the  same  year,  the  general  princi- 
ples of  their  government,  not  only  denouncing  the 
secret  treaties  they  found  in  the  old  government 
archives,  but  published  them.  They  were  printed  by 
Trotsky,  Bolshevist  Commissioner  of  foreign  affairs, 
in  the  "Isvestiya,"  the  official  organ  of  the  Soviets,  in 
Nov.,  1917,  and  in  so  doing  he  exposed,  as  he  said, 
those,  "plots  which  were  published  in  secret  by 
financiers  and  imperialists,  together  with  their  parlia- 
mentary and  diplomatic  agents."  The  truth  of  these 
treaties  was  denied  but  their  truth  was  shown  later 
at  the  Peace  Conference.  Naturally,  the  foreign  of- 
fices of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy  were  in  a  com- 
motion. To  counteract  their  influence,  Lloyd  George 
on  Jan.  5,  1918,  made  his  great  war-aim  speech.  Try- 
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ing  to  conciliate  labor  he  disavowed  the  imperialistic 
aims  of  the  allies  as  shown  in  certain  of  the  secret 
treaties,  especially  those  relating  to  Turkey.  He  said 
that  such  agreements  should  not  prevent  free  discus- 
sion among  the  allies,  because  the  Russian  collapse 
had  changed  the  conditions.  He  aimed  to  reassure 
labor  and  soothe  the  Moslems  of  India  where  the 
British  were  trying  to  recruit.  But  he  made  no  dis- 
avowal of  the  other  secret  treaties  with  Japan  regard- 
ing Shantung,  and  the  Pacific  Islands.  These  treaties 
had  not  been  published  by  the  Bolsheviki  and  ap- 
parently were  not  known  to  them.  These  matters 
the  European  powers,  however,  dared  not  discuss  in 
public.  Another  secret  treaty  had  been  concealed. 
The  Great  Powers  had  also  made  a  secret  treaty  with 
Roumania  but  had  concealed  it  from  Serbia,  one  of 
their  allies,  whose  interests  were  directly  affected  by 
it. 

One  of  the  most  shameless  acts  of  the  entire  war, 
says  Baker,  took  place  in  the  Council  of  Ten  soon  after 
the  conference  opened  (Secret  Minutes,  Jan.  31,  1919) : 

"M.  VESNITCH  (the  Serbian  delegate)  had  heard 
with  regret,,  that  the  Rumanian  delegation  based 
their  country's  claim  in  part  on  the  secret  treaty  of 
1916.  When  this  treaty  was  being  negotiated  Serbia 
was  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  without  asking 
for  any  assurances,  in  the  firm  belief  that  after  the 
war  settlement  would  be  made  on  the  principles  of 
justice,  on  the  principles  of  the  self-determination  of 
nationalities  and  in  accordance  with  the  promises  of 
the  Allies. 

M.  CLEMENCEAU  said  that  he  was  not  aware 
that  the  treaty  of  1916  had  been  secret. 

M.  VESNITCH  replied  that  not  only  had  the  treaty 
never  been  published,  but  that  as  a  representative  of 
a  power  fighting  with  the  Allies,  he  had  several  times 
asked  here  in  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  know 
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the  terms  of  the  treaty.  He  had  been  told  that  the 
contents  of  the  treaty  could  not  be  divulged. 

M.  BRATIANO  (The  Rumanian  delegate)  stated 
that  the  discussion  of  the  claims  of  Rumania  had  been 
begun  in  London  in  1916,  and  had  then  been  trans- 
ferred to  Petrograd  as  a  place  where  examination 
of  Eastern  questions  could  be  more  conveniently  car- 
ried on,  especially  in  regard  to  Serbia. 

M.  PICHON  (the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs) then  read  the  last  paragraph  of  the  treaty, 
which  required  the  maintenance  of  its  secrecy." 

Naturally  an  atmosphere  of  distrust  was  produced 
at  Paris  and  even  in  the  Council  of  Ten.  No  nation 
knew  the  full  extent  of  the  secret  treaties.  The  small 
allies  suspected  the  great  ones,  while  the  great  allies 
suspected  one  another.  This  old  diplomacy  nearly 
lost  the  great  war  to  the  allies.  The  Labor  and 
Liberal  groups  of  the  several  nations  were  profoundly 
discontented.  On  April  26,  1915  the  secret  treaty  with 
London,  which  brought  Italy  into  war,  was  signed. 
While  the  Liberals  of  Europe  knew  the  promises  the 
allies  had  made  to  Italy,  they  suspected,  rightly 
enough,  that  there  were  other  (agreements.  And  yet 
the  secret  treaty  of  London  which  offered  Italy  such 
important  territory  was  not  universally  favored  in 
Italy.  The  Socialist  and  Labor  leaders  took  the 
ground  that  the  treaty  was  a  mistake,  that  imperialism 
was  not  a  good  policy  and  it  would  be  better  to  co- 
operate and  win  the  friendship  of  other  countries, 
rather  than  absorb  them  by  war.  But  this  movement 
had  no  great  force.  The  Italian  victories  altered  the 
popular  feeling.  On  Jan.  10.  1917,  3  months  before 
America  declared  war,  the  Allies  made  a  statement  as 
to  their  aims  in  the  War.  In  April  of  the  following 
year  America  came  into  the  War.  American  princi- 
ples were  universally  accepted.    Open  diplomacy  was 
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to  replace  secret  diplomacy.  And  yet  the  demands 
set  forth  during  the  Paris  Conference  by  the  various 
nations  were  precisely  those  made  in  these  secret 
treaties.  In  fact,  the  purposes  of  the  secret  treaties 
had  not  been  abandoned.  One  very  important  treaty 
made  by  the  old  Russian  government  was  unknown; 
The  Allies  had  secretly  promised  to  give  Con- 
stantinople to  Russia  as  the  spoils  of  War.  In  all  this 
America  took  little  interest.  It  seemed  to  have  no 
curiosity.  In  fact,  our  ignorance  was  very  great.  This 
London  treaty  was  not  known  apparently  to  President 
Wilson  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  Paris  Conference  it 
was  only  known  to  a  few  persons.  That  Secretary 
Lansing  knew  little  about  these  treaties  is  shown  by 
the  following  testimony  before  our  Senate  Commit- 
tee, Aug.  6,  1919. 

"SENATOR  JOHNSON  of  California.— Were  you 
familiar  with  the  treaties  that  had  been  made  after 
the  commencement  of  the  war  concerning  the  dis- 
position of  territory  by  the  different  belligerents? 

SECRETARY  LANSING.— I  was  more  familiar 
with  the  London  agreement,  that  affected  the  Italian 
boundaries,  than  any  other. 

SENATOR  JOHNSON— Were  you  familiar  with 
any  other  agreements  between — 

SECRETARY  LANSING. — No. 

SENATOR  JOHNSON.— Did  you  know  that  any 
such  existed? 

SECRETARY  LANSING.— No. 
********* 

SENATOR  JOHNSON.— You  do  not  know  whether 
there  were  any  treaties  made  during  the  war  or  not? 

SECRETARY  LANSING— No." 

Also  on  Aug.  19,  1919,  the  President  made  the  fol- 
lowing answer  to  a  query  by  Senator  Borah : 

"SENATOR  BORAH.— Then  we  had  no  knowledge 
of  these  secret  treaties,  so  far  as  our  Government  was 
concerned,  until  you  reached  Paris? 


THE  PRESIDENT.— Not  unless  there  was  infor- 
mation at  the  State  Department  of  which  I  knew 
nothing." 

Yet  the  secret  treaties  unearthed  by  the  Bolsheviki 
had  been  published  by  the  Manchester  (England) 
Guardian,  Dec.  12,  1917,  and  in  Feb.  1918,  they  were 
published  by  the  National  Labor  Press.  The  other 
papers  both  in  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy  and 
America  almost  completely  ignored  them.  The  war 
at  that  time  was  in  a  critical  stage.  President  Wilson 
had  made  his  14  points  speech  in  Jan.  1918.  In  that 
year  also,  May  11,  the  Herald  of  London,  the  chief 
Labor  Journal,  published  these  treaties  with  maps. 
In  addition,  the  Herald  published  the  following  clip- 
ping bearing  on  territorial  acquisitions  and  the  free- 
dom of  small  states.  The  contrast  in  them  between 
profession  and  practice  is  clearly  shown. 

NO  TERRITORIAL  ACQUISITIONS 


PROFESSION 

"We  are  not  fighting 
for  additional  terri- 
tory." —  Mr.  Bonar 
Law,  House  of  Com- 
mons, Feb.  20,  1917. 


PRACTICE. 

"In  the  Spring  of  1916 
the  allied  British,  French 
and  Russian  Governments 
came  to  an  agreement  as  re- 
gards the  future  delimitation 
of  their  respective  zones  of 
influence  and  territorial  ac- 
quisitions in  Asiatic  Turkey. 
*  *  * 

"Great  Britain  obtains  the 
southern  part  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, with  Bagdad,  and 
stipulates  for  herself  in  Syria 
the  ports  of  Haifa  and 
Akka." 

Russian  Foreign  Office  mem- 
orandum, March  6,  1917." 
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FREEDOM  OF  SMALL  STATES 


PROFESSION  PRACTICE 

"This  is  a  war  *  *  *  "The     neutral     zone  in 

for  the  emancipation  of  Persia  is  to  be  included  in 

the  smaller  States."—  the  English  sphere  of  influ- 

Right  Hon.  H.  H.  As-  ence  *  *  *"— Russo-British 

quith,  Guildhall,  Nov.  agreement,  March  20,  1916. 

9,  1916.  "Having  obtained  *  *  *  the 

"The  sympathy  with  Gulf  of  Valona,  Italy  under- 

which    his    Majesty's  takes  *  *  *  not  to  oppose 

Government  regard  the  the  possible  desire  of  France, 

legitimate     aspirations  Great  Britain  and  Russia  to 

of  the  Albanian  people  repartition  the  northern  and 

*  *  * — Foreign  Office  southern  districts  of  Albania 

letter  to  Miss  Durham,  between  Montenegro,  Serbia 

Jan.  16,  1918.  and   Greece."— Treaty  with 

Italy,  April  28,  1915. 

We,  however,  were  not  bound  by  the  secret  treaties. 
President  Wilson  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Ten, 
Feb.  1st,  laid  down  his  position  as  follows:  "As  the 
United  States  of  America  are  not  bound  by  any  of  the 
secret  treaties  in  question,  they  are  quite  ready  to 
approve  a  settlement  on  a  basis  of  facts."  On  July 
4th,  at  Mount  Vernon  he  laid  down  the  4  points  of 
settlement.  Later  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  he  wrote  the  following,  July  18,  1918: 

"When  I  pronounced  for  open  diplomacy,  I 
meant,  not  that  there  should  be  no  private  dis- 
cussions of  delicate  matters,  but  that  no  secret 
agreements  should  be  entered  into,  and  that  all 
international  relations,  when  fixed,  should  be  open, 
above  board,  and  explicit." 

These  principles  were  accepted  by  the  nations  as 
the  basis  of  the  peace,  but  as  has  already  been  shown 
government  leaders  had  no  idea  of  accepting  them. 
As  Mr.  Balfour  said  Great  Britain  was  bound  in  honor 
to  support  its  secret  treaties. 
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In  the  issue  of  the  N.  Y.  Times  of  March  12th,  1922, 
Mr.  Baker  gave  the  following  additional  information 
bearing  on  secret  treaties  and  the  Paris  Conference. 
He  first  alluded  to  the  proposed  division  of  Turkey 
between  the  French,  Russians,  Italians  and  British. 
The  meeting  referred  to  took  place  March  20,  1919, 
at  Lloyd  George's  flat  in  Paris.  Of  the  parties  to  it 
were  President  Wilson  for  America,  Clemenceau  and 
two  others  for  France,  for  Great  Britain  Lloyd  George, 
Balfour,  Gen.  Allenby  and  two  others,  for  Italy  Or- 
lando and  Sonnino.    The  meeting  was  secret. 

It  there  developed  that  six  secret  treaties  had  been 
made  by  which  each  one  of  the  4  powers  was  to  get 
a  share  of  the  Turkish  territory.  The  treaties  were 
as  follows : 

The  Franco-Russo-British  Agreement  of  March, 
1915,  gave  Russia  Constantinople. 

The  Sazonov-Paleologue  Treaty  of  April  26,  1916, 
delimited  the  French  and  Russian  Shares  in  Asia. 

The  Sykes-Picot  Treaty  of  May,  1916,  divided  what 
lay  beyond  between  France  and  Great  Britain. 

The  Treaty  of  London,  April  26,  1915,  gave  Italy 
the  Region  of  Adalia. 

The  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne  Agreement,  completed 
in  August,  1917,  promised  Italy  Smyrna  and  the  rest 
of  the  Territory  shown. 

The  Clemenceau-Lloyd  George  Understanding  of 
December,  1918,  transferred  Mosul  to  Great  Britain, 
but  left  a  dispute  as  to  whether  the  new  line  should 
run  East  or  West  of  Tadmar. 

The  meeting  was  stormy.  Mesopotamia,  a  land 
teeming  with  undeveloped  wealth  was  a  rich  booty 
and  each  nation  wanted  the  lion's  share. 

President  Wilson  had  set  forth  his  14  points,  one 
of  which,  Point  1,  provided  for  open  diplomacy,  but 
the  secret  conventions  still  kept  on  between  the  allied 
leaders.    Even  after  the  Peace  Conference  began  to 
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sit  there  were  private  discussions  between  the  English 
and  French  not  known  to  the  "Associated"  Americans 
or  "Allied"  Italians.  Finally  President  Wilson,  who 
knew  little  definitely  about  the  several  treaties,  advo- 
cated a  settlement  of  the  division  of  the  Turkish  booty 
on  a  "basis  of  facts."  According  to  Baker,  the  Allies, 
if  they  won  the  War  proposed,  "to  divide  up  the 
world."  "They  actually,"  he  says,  "tried  to  divide  it 
up  at  the  Peace  Conference." 

"Though  outwardly,  he  said,  combating  im- 
perialism as  symbolized  by  Germany,  they  were 
themselves  seeking  vast  extensions  of  their  own 
imperial  and  economic  power.  They  kept  these 
agreements  secret  from  their  own  people,  fearing 
their  effect  on  the  great  masses  of  the  workers  and 
the  liberal  groups ;  they  kept  them  secret  also 
from  their  smaller  allies,  like  Serbia,  and  they 
kept  them  secret  from  America,  both  before  and 
after  American  came  into  the  war.  These  treaties, 
partly  disclosed  in  enemy  countries  through  the 
publication  of  the  Bolsheviki,  and  greatly  exag- 
gerated there,  were  powder  and  shot — army  corps! 
— the  enemy,  for  they  were  used  to  prove  the  con- 
tentions of  the  German  war  lords  that  the  Allies 
were  really  fighting  to  gobble  up  the  world. 

"And  finally  they  bore  a  crop  of  suspicion,  ,con- 
troversy,  balked  ambition,  which  twice,  at  least, 
nearly  wrecked  the  Peace  Conference,  poisoned 
its  discussions  and  warped  and  disfigured  its  final 
decisions." 

At  this  momentous  meeting  of  March  20,  1919,  let 
us  hear  further  from  Baker  in  his  own  words: 

"President  Wilson  therefore  suggested  a  com- 
mission of  inquiry  in  Turkey,  and  he  gave  his 
opinion  of  exactly  what  they  should  do. 

Their  object  should  be  to  elucidate  the  state  of 
opinion  and  the  soil  to  be  worked  on  by  any 
mandatory.    They  should  be  asked  to  come  back 
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and  tell  the  conference  what  they  found  with  regard 
to  these  matters  *  *  *  It  would  convince  the  world 
that  the  conference  had  tried  to  do  all  it  could 
to  find  the  most  scientific  basis  possible  for  a  set- 
tlement. The  commission  should  be  composed  of 
an  equal  number  of  French,  British,  Italian  and 
American  representatives.  He  would  send  it  with 
carte  blanche  to  tell  the  facts  as  they  found  them. 

The  President  grew  most  enthusiastic  and 
urgent  in  pressing  this  idea.  M.  Clemenceau  said 
he  "adhered  in  principle"  to  an  inquiry — one  of 
the  favorite  phrases  of  diplomacy — but  if  an  in- 
quiry was  made  he  wanted  it  to  apply  not  only  to 
Syria  and  French  ciaims  but  to  Palestine  and 
Mesopotamia,  where  the  British  were.  While 
Lloyd  George  also  accepted  the  idea  "in  princi- 
ple," and  said  he  was  ready  to  support  such  an 
inquiry,  he  was  luke-warm.  However,  the  Presi- 
dent considered  his  suggestion  accepted,  I  saw 
him  shortly  afterward,  and  he  told  me  with  en- 
thusiasm about  his  plan: 

"Baker,"  said  he,  "I  want  to  put  the  two  ablest 
Americans  now  in  Europe  on  that  commission." 

He  asked  me  if  I  could  make  any  suggestions 
as  to  possible  appointees.  I  went  over  hastily  in 
my  mind  various  men  not  already  connected  with 
important  government  or  military  work  and  finally 
suggested  President  Henry  Churchill  King  of 
Oberin  College.  I  had  long  known  him  .as  a  man 
of  sound  judgment  and  high  ideals.  The  Presi- 
dent immediately  asked  me  to  get  in  touch  with 
President  King  and  he  was  appointed,  with 
Charles  R.  Crane  as  a  member  of  the  commission. 

But  the  French  refused  to  appoint  their  mem- 
bers and  the  British  blew  hot!  and  cold,  and 
finally,  after  long  delays,  the  American  commis- 
sioners started  out  alone,  made  their  investiga- 
tions in  Turkey  and  brought  back  a  report." 
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Chapter  VIII 


A  CARTHAGINIAN  PEACE 

About  750  B.  C.  a  Phoenician  Colony  founded  Carth- 
age, destined  to  be  the  future  Capital  of  a  great  re- 
public, which  extended,  eventually,  from  Egypt  to 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  The  Carthaginian  people 
were  industrious,  skilful,  frugal  and  devoted  to  the 
arts  and  sciences  of  that  day.  More  than  all,  when 
at  the  height  of  their  power,  they  were  the  first  mari- 
time nation  of  the  world.  From  some  300  cities  or 
towns  on  their  coasts  their  ships  plied  not  only  with 
Mediterranean  ports  but  sailed  as  far  north  as  Great 
Britain  and  south  to  the  Canary  Islands. 

Carthage  was  always  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Phoenician  Colonies.  About  700  B.  C.  it  had  the 
greatest  mercantile  business  of  the  Mediterranean 
world.  The  Romans,  their  neighbors,  were  a  warlike 
race ;  the  Carthaginians  were  merchants,  engaged  for 
the  most  part  in  peaceful  trading. 

But  economic  jealousy,  on  the  part  of  the  Romans, 
led  to  wars  that  continued  for  about  80  years.  At 
first  the  Carthaginians  were  successful  but  under  the 
Roman  General  Regulus,  Carthage  was  attacked  and 
its  armies  capitulated.    This  war  lasted  24  years. 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  made  by  Regulus  were  not 
only  very  humiliating  for  one  of  the  greatest  powers 
in  the  world,  but  they  were  made  more  so  by  the  in- 
ordinate ambition  of  the  Roman  people.  The  Car- 
thaginians were  not  only  forced  to  pay  the  Romans 
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over  $2,000,000  in  money,  a  vast  sum  in  those  days, 
within  10  years,  but  had  to  surrender  their  islands 
confronting  Italy ;  while  they  were  forbidden  to  en- 
gage in  war  with  any  allies  of  the  Romans. 

All  trustworthy  historians  tell  us  the  result  was  that 
what  might  be  expected  from  such  crushing  and  cruel 
terms.  As  soon  as  the  vanquished  had  in  a  measure 
recovered,  they  resumed  the  offensive.  Under  their 
great  leader,  Hannibal,  they  crossed  the  Mediter- 
ranean, defeated  the  Romans  at  the  battle  of  Cannae; 
almost  reached  the  gates  of  Rome,  and  brought  Italy 
to  the  verge  of  destruction. 

May  we  not  see  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  a  coun- 
terpart of  the  Carthaginian  Treaty?  The  Roman  mot- 
toes: Carthago  delenda  est.  Vae  victis.  Divide  et 
Impera,  were  also  governing  motives  at  Versailles  as 
applied  to  their  enemies.  But  while  carried  out  by  the 
Romans  for  many  years,  they  were  eventually  the 
most  active  causes  of  the  downfall  of  Rome;  and  when 
applied  by  the  the  French  under  the  first  Napoleon, 
they  led  to  the  downfall  of  France.  Napoleon  burned 
Moscow,  threatened  to  burn  Berlin,  and  set  European 
states  against  one  another,  following  out  the  plan  of 
Rome.    But  he  brought  France  to  her  knees. 

That  history  surely  repeats  itself,  is  known  to  every- 
body but  a  fool.  Are  we  as  a  people  so  blinded  by 
ignorance  as  not  to  know  that  assaults  on  the  peace 
of  the  world  are  concealed  in  the  present  Treaty  of 
Versailles? 
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Chapter  IX 


The  Clergy  and  the  War. 
Inhumanities 

Sir  Phillip  Gibbs  was  a  close  observer  of  the  war 
and  his  remarks  on,  the  attitude  of  the  clergy  towards 
it  are  interesting.**  In  1919  he  has  told  us  he  in- 
terviewed the  late  Pope  Benedict  XV  and  secured 
from  him,  first-hand,  a  recital  of  some  notable  things 
he  did  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  war,  and  how  he 
labored  for  a  just  peace.  On  Dec.  31,  1914,  the  year 
the  war  began,  the  Pope  wired  the  heads  of  the  bellig- 
erents, urging  them  to  exchange  their  prisoners  of  war 
and  liberate  civilian  prisoners.  He  used  his  influence 
also  to  commute  death  sentences  and  negotiated  with 
the  belligerents  to  secure  refuge  in  Switzerland  for 
the  sick  and  wounded.  He  also  was  the  means  of 
sending  large  sums  to  Belgium,  Poland  and  other 
countries  for  the  starving  of  their  populations.  He 
repeatedly  protested  against  the  brutalities  of  the  war, 
and  made  three  appeals  for  peace,  the  last  of  which, 
dated  Aug.  1,  1917,  contained  concrete  proposals.  He 
also  emphasized  the  principles  of  his  predecessor,  Leo 
XIII,  which  he  summed  up  in  these  two  words, 
Justice  and  Charity. 

With  all  the  bestiality  of  a  war  between  Christian 
nations,  trying  to  rival  one  another  in  any  degrading 
and  revolting  practices  that  could  give  success  to  their 
armies  he  thinks  notwithstanding  that  "perhaps  the 

**  "More  that  Must  Be  Told,"  Harper  Brothers,  1921. 
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old  lamps  of  Christian  faith  will  be  relit."  "There 
is"  he  adds,  "I  fancy,  troubled  consciences  among  some 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Christian  churches,  a  sense  of 
guilt  and  of  fear."  "In  the  universal  tragedy  of  war, 
there  was  a  loss  of  touch  with  the  souls  of  men  con- 
demned to  die,"  "their  teachings  had  failed." 

Apart  from  them  were  a  very  few  like  Dr.  Orchard 
of  England,  who  viewed  the  great  struggle  as  an  "in- 
sane battle,"  and  publicly  stressed  their  views  like 
Romain  Rolland,  the  French  apostle  of  peace. 

Before  we  entered  the  war,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  our 
daily  papers  I  wrote  that: 

"While  many  non-belligerents  earnestly  desired 
peace,  was  it  not  a  pity  that  some  of  our  clergy 
were  bursting  forth  with  invectives  from  time  to 
time  on  the  behavior  of  some  warring  nation  or 
our  own  folly  in  being  neutral  ?  and  when  non- 
Christians  seeing  the  bitterness  and  hate  prevail- 
ing between  the  foremost  Christian  nations  of 
Europe  might  they  not  reasonably  ask  themselves 
whether  the  Christian  gospel  was  one  of  love  or 
hate.  And  yet  we  all  belong  to  the  brotherhood 
of  nations,  and  would  resume  our  places  in  the 
human  family  after  the  war  was  over." 

"Therefore,  let  us  take  off  our  hats  to  the  con- 
sistent attitude  of  the  Romish  church,  which 
persistently  refused  to  be  drawn  into  denunciatory 
acts,  even  when  provocation  seems  to  have  been 
strong."    And  I  am  a  Protestant. 

Is  it  a  wonder  then  according  to  the  author  of 
"Painted  Windows"  that  there  is  in  England  now  a 
leaning  towards  Roman  Catholicism  not  only  in  the 
established  church  but  also  among  non-comformists. 

Apropos  of  what  Gibbs  has  written  it  may  be  said 
in  explanation  of  the  way  the  clergy  failed  in  their 
duties  not  only  here  but  in  other  belligerent  countries, 
they  are  not  independent  of  outside  pressure  in  most 
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cases.  Often,  and  usually,  they  do  not  have  a  liberal 
education  in  the  best  sense,  for  the  average  collegiate 
or  seminary  courses  do  not  necessarily  fit  men  to  cope 
effectually  with  the  most  essential  problems  of  life. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  at  times 
our  clergy  have  spread  their  doctrines  effectively  in 
foreign  lands,  furnishing  at  the  same  time  a  record 
of  personal  devotion  and  good  will  that  has  helped 
those  with  whom  they  have  labored,  to  a  higher  place 
in  the  family  of  nations.  It  was  my  misfortune,  how- 
ever, to  meet,  one  summer,  during  the  war  a  group 
of  young  clergymen  just  returned  from  France.  I 
was  dismayed  and  at  the  same  time  mortified  by  the 
stories  they  told  illustrating  their  unfitness  for  the 
work  in  which  they  had  been  engaged.  And  yet  the 
history  of  our  missionary  endeavors  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands  will  always  redound  to  the  credit  of  Ameri- 
cans. Their  influence  made  these  islands  what  they 
are,  but  the  same  cannot  truthfully  be  said  of  all  mis- 
sionary endeavors.  It  will  generally  be  admitted  that 
those  we  send,  with  some  exceptions,  are  not  of  the 
best  type  for  their  tasks,  and  for  this  reason  if  for  no 
other,  their  reports  are  apt  to  be  taken,  with  caution. 
Apropos  of  this  statement  I  may  also  say  that  it  has 
been  my  experience  that  pronouncements  from  the 
pulpit  on  war  subjects,  during  the  war  were  so  gener- 
ally influenced  by  ex-parte  considerations  as  quite 
often  to  be  discredited  by  the  sophisticated.  In 
Episcopal  circles  the  clergy  were  as  a  rule  largely  in- 
fluenced by  the  statements  of  British  prelates,  though 
our  people  do  not  usually  know  that  owing  to  the 
union  of  church  and  state  in  England,  there  are  both 
archbishops  and  bishops  who  are  members  of  the 
House  of  Lords  and  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  polit- 
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ical  party  in  power.  Even  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury has  to  act  as  a  political  agent,  if  ordered  to  do 
so  by  his  party.  In  Belgium,  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  from  an  official  party  in  the  government. 
Cardinal  Mercier  was  their  leader.  In  the  presby- 
terian  fold  the  man  who  has  a  Scotch  degree  was  very 
apt  to  keep  his  ear  on  the  ground  to  hear  what  they 
might  say  in  Edinboro,  and  then  acted  according- 
ly. Sometimes  it  has  been  intimated  that  a  word 
from  royal  circles  has  been  sufficient  for  a  hesitating 
non-comformist.  The  Lutherans  naturally  have  not 
taken  their  notions  from  London,  Edinborough  or 
Brussels. 

Dr.  Leighton  Parks  in  his  "The  Crises  of  the 
Churches,"  1922  has  emphasized  Bishop  Brent's  state- 
ments already  alluded  to.    He  says  : 

"Why  did  not  the  Church  save  the  world  from  the 
desolating  war  which  threatened  to  destroy  the  civili- 
zation of  the  world.  .  .  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to 
find  the  answer.  The  churches  were  impotent  because 
they  ha,d  not  used  their  influence."  "The  churches 
allied  to  the  State  were  bound  to  speak  the  things 
which  the  state  demanded.  The  American  Churches 
free  from  the  control  of  the  state,  might  have  had  a 
message  to  the  world,  but  they  were  satisfied  with  in- 
fluencing the  individual  and  were  exhausting  their  en- 
ergies in  sectarian  propaganda."  "The  Protestant 
churches  have  been  impotent  to  influence  the  world 
except  to  a  small  degree."  

"The  churches  have  been  swallowed  up  by  the  world 
but  they  are  now  by  the  mercy  of  God,  after  the  dread- 
ful explosion,  given.  .  .  a  new  opportunity  to  redeem 
themselves."  "Is  it  possible  that  it  (the  church)  has 
finished  its  work  and  that  henceforth  the  great  institu- 
tion which  converted  the  Roman  Empire  and  brought 
the  barbarian  invaders  of  Europe  to  the  discipleship 
of  Christ,  is  about  to  disappear?" 

Continuing  Dr.  Parks  said : 

"Some  of  those  whose  lives  are  the  most  earnest 
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and  the  sweetest  are  far  from  the  Communion  of 
any  of  the  Churches.  .  .  year  by  year  the  boys  and 
girls,  trained  in  our  Sunday  Schools,  come  here 
from  school  and  college  having  lost  all  interest  in 
the  church.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  result  must 
be  fatal  to  a  worthy  life,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
many  of  them  as  teachers  and  doctors  and  social 
workers  are  an  example  to  us  all." 

Gibbs  who  as  a  war  correspondent  had  unusual  ex- 
perience on  battlefields,  says  in  his  "More  that  Must 
be  Told,"  1921,  writing  of  atrocities,  "Doubtless  there 
had  been  many  atrocities,"  but  he  could  never  get  evi- 
dence of  any  of  them.  "I,  myself"  said  he,  "inquired 
for  atrocities  in  Lille,  Liege,  etc.  The  civilians  them- 
selves, did  not  charge  them,  their  enemies,  with  abom- 
inable acts,  resembling  in  any  way  the  atrocity  stories 
of  the  newspapers.  No  living  babies  had  their  hands 
cut  off  nor  women  their  breasts.  That  is  certain  in 
spite  of  faked  photographs."  "But  on  the  other  hand, 
he  says,  think  of  the  (Allies)  blockade."  "In  Prussia 
50,391  children  between  1  and  15  years  of  age  died 
in  1918  as  compared  with  27,730  in  the  year  before  the 
war.  Almost  worse  than  death  was  the  weakness  of 
the  living.  In  1919,  60  per  cent,  of  the  childern  from 
1  to  2  years  were  undeveloped.  Even  after  the  arm- 
istice, as  the  peace  treaty  was  being  drafted,  and 
leisurely  discussed,  the  blockade  was  kept  tight." 
"The  justice  of  God"  said  certain  pious  souls  in  Eng^ 
land,  he  continues,  "but  it  was  man's  cruelty,  and 
the  verdict  of  history  will  be  against  us."  (The  Eng- 
lish). But  his  country,  he  said  did  one  thing  that  was 
the  worst  form  of  cruelty.  They  held  back  the  pris- 
oners of  war  for  a  year  or  more  after  the  Armistice. 
Even  in  1921  there  were  German  prisoners  of  war 
serving  terms.  "They  were  kept  as  hostages  of  Ger- 
man surrender  until  some  went  mad  and  tried  to  kill 
themselves."   He  concludes,  "We  had  small  men  with 
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small  brains  and  small  heads  at  the  top  of  things." 
In  this  connection  speaking  of  inhumanities,  Norman 
Angell  says  in  his  "The  Fruits  of  Victory"  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill  thus  described  the  character  of  the 
blockade  when  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
March  3,  1919:  "This  weapon  of  starvation  falls  mainly 
upon  the  old  and  the  weak  and  the  poor  after  all  the 
fighting  has  stopped"  then  he  added  "We  were  en- 
forcing the  blockade  with  vigor  and  will  continue  to 
do  so."  Gibbs  did  not  believe  in  the  Report  of  atrocities 
issued  by  the  late  Lord  Bryce.  I  have  omitted  to  men- 
tion a  series  of  atrocities  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted by  the  Allies. 

However  in  the  interest  of  the  peace  for  which  we  are 
all  striving;  I  think  it  best  not  to  relate  them.  If  true 
they  were  bestial.  But  war  and  atrocities  are  usually 
inseparable.  They  are  committed  sometimes  on  both 
sides.  This  is  not  remarkable  when  we  think  of  the 
number  of  criminals  in  every  service.  They  may  be 
caused  by  military  orders. 

Bryant's  history  of  the  United  States  tells  us  that 
in  our  French  and  Indian  wars  our  enemies  were 
sometimes  cruel  and  merciless;  that  in  the  war  of  1812 
both  we  and  our  enemies  were  at  times  conspicuously 
guilty ;  while  in  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea  orders 
were  given  to  "enforce  a  devastation  more  or  less  re- 
lentless." 

And  we  were  brutal  m  this  war,  for  when  the  United 
States  Government  permitted  its  armed  vessels  to  take 
part  in  the  blockade  it  became  a  party  to  the  brutali- 
ties spoken  of  by  Winston  Churchill.  We  may  be  sure 
that  our  participation  in  the  blockade  which  was  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Allies  may  have  been  at  a  cost 
of  thousands  or  more  of  the  lives  of  harmless  women 
and  children. 
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Chapter  X 


What  of  the  Future? 

Any  one  after  reading  H.  G.  Wells'  Essays  has  real- 
ized that  though  looking  at  the  future  of  civilization 
through  English  glasses  (for  he  is  an  Englishman), 
he  has  in  his  "The  Salvaging  of  Civilization"  1921, 
made  many  statements  that  have  the  genuine  ring  of 
truth  about  them,  though  they  appear  to  be  daring. 
He  says,  for  example,  in  the  introduction  to  his  first 
chapter,  speaking  of  present  circumstances  in  the 
"World"  about  us,  to  what  will  the  "staggering  and 
blundering,  the  hatreds  and  mischievous  adventures 
of  the  present  time  bring  us?"  and  speaking  of  the 
late  war  that  "it  developed  a  horror,  a  monstrosity  of 
destructiveness  and  above  all,  an  inconclusiveness 
quite  unlike  any  preceding  war."  "The  next  well- 
organized  war,  he  adds,  will  be  far  more  swift  and  ex- 
tensive in  its  destruction,  more  particularly  of  the 
civilian  populations." 

And  yet  "the  generality  of  men  are  cosmopolitan 
and  inclined  towards  peace."  This  he  says  was  shown 
when  for  a  brief  period,  President  Wilson  stood  for 
an  effort  "to  break  the  net  of  hatreds,  and  nationalisms 
and  diplomacies  in  which  the  old  world  was  en- 
stangled."  "But  the  wave  of  enthusiasm  faded,"  "very 
rapidly."  He  thinks,  however,  it  is  to  that  popular 
wave  we  must  look,  not  to  the  "timid  legalism  of  the 
framers  of  the  first  schemes  for  a  League  of  Nations." 

Since   the   Armistice,   the   British   Monarchy,  he 
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claims  "could  have  led  the  way  to  an  international 
renaissance."  The  Prince  of  Wales  in  his  world-wide* 
tour  has  had  the  opportunities.  "He  is  not"  says  he, 
"a  boy.  he  saw  something  of  the  great  war,"  but  he 
has  failed  to  assure  one  "that  the  British  Empire  em- 
bodies anything  more  than  the  colossal  egotism  and 
impenetrable  self-satisfaction  of  the  British  peoples." 
Speaking  of  a  world  commonweal  he  sees  for  its 
realization  nothing  but  a  federal  system  like  that  of 
Swiss  government,  or  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica "passing  directly  and  without  extensive  internal 
changes  into  combination  with  other  sovereign  pow- 
ers, as  part  of  a  sovereign  world  system."  Contrast- 
ing such  an  association  with  the  present  League,  he 
says  "For  this  League  of  Nations  at  Geneva,  this  little 
corner  of  Balfourian  jobs  and  gentility  no  man  would 
dream  of  fighting."  Alluding  to  the  wreckage  that 
has  resulted  from  the  great  War,  he  says  "The  destruc- 
tion of  civilized  life  has  not  been  confined  to  Russia 
or  regions  under  Bolshevist  rule,  it  has  extended  over 
Austria,  Hungary,  Eastern  Germany,  France,  Italy  and 
even  Ireland.  Even  in  England  and  Scotland,  Hol- 
land, Denmark  and  Sweden  conditions  are  not  going 
ahead  as  they  were  before  1913-14.  "And  yet,  since 
the  end  of  the  War,  nothing  of  any  real  value  has 
been  done,"  he  says  "to  insure  any  European  country 
against  the  threat  of  war  and  nothing  can  be  done, 
so  long  as  the  idea  of  national  independence  overrides 
all  other  cosiderations." 

"Europe,  says  he,  has  to  stop  thinking  in  terms  of 
the  people  of  France,  the  people  of  England,  the  peo- 
ple of  Germany ;  only  by  thinking  of  all  people  can 
any  people  be  saved  in  Europe."  "I  do  not  think  many 
people  realize  how  swiftly  Europe  is  still  sinking." 
We  should  commence  at  once  a  campaign  through  th« 
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press ;  through  our  schools  and  colleges,  literary  ef- 
forts, special  organizations,  and  the  clergy.  There 
was  once  such  a  crusade.  Before  the  execution  of, 
Charles  1st  and  the  Irish  massacres,  there  was'  a 
revolution  in  France  and  the  30  years  war.  And  what 
followed.  Prior  to  1650,  or  about  that  time,  the  Puri- 
tans came  into  existence,  and  the  foundations  of  re- 
publican institutions  were  laid  by  them.  The  Quakers 
also  did  their  part  and  pleas  for  a  World  State  were 
made  in  their  time.  In  the  renaissance,  that  is  to  be, 
if  the  world  is  to  be  saved,  we  will  need  the  aid  of 
Puritan  and  Quaker  ideas,  but  we  will  need  a  better 
education  for  the  young  people  in  our  schools  and 
colleges  and  other  educational  institutions.  We  need 
a  more  general  knowledge  of  foreign  languages ;  we 
need  also  the  introduction  of  technical  studies  to  re- 
place wasted  time  spent  on  the  dead  languages  in  our 
schools  and  colleges.  We  want  the  information  that 
is  requisite  for  the  world  at  large,  and  not  for  our 
country  only.  There  are  sections  of  our  land,  espe- 
cially in  the  West,  where  they  have  known  little  of 
world  affairs  and  cared  less. 

How  few  among  us  know  that  the  illiteracy  of  our 
American  children  over  10  years  of  age  (World  Al- 
manac 1917)  in  1917  was  put  at  7.7  per  cent,  of  the 
population  against  .02  per  cent,  for  Sweden  and  .03 
per  cent,  for  Switzerland. 

I  am  taken  to  be  an  educated  man.  I  am  an  alumnus 
of  two  American  universities,  but  the  knowledge 
gained  in  them  would  not  have  fitted  me  for  my  life 
work  if  I  had  not  also  studied  in  Europe,  learning 
matters  they  had  not  taught  me,  and  languages  which 
were  not  regarded  as  essential  in  either  my  prepara- 
tory school  or  in  the  universities.    If  in  these  institu- 
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tions  time  was  given  to  such  matters  and  to  a  certain 
amount  of  technical  instruction  as  well,  and  less  to 
athletics  and  competitive  bouts,  our  boys  would  be 
physically  better  off,  and  vastly  better  equipped  for 
the  battle  of  life. 

If  such  salutary  changes  should  come,  colleges  might 
not  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  bestow  honor  on  military 
men  who  have  brought  world-wide  death  and  desola- 
tion, but  would  prefer  to  reward  those  that  have 
brought  health,  peace  and  good  will  to  a  suffering 
world.  The  change  must  come  and  soon  if  we  are  to 
have  the  new  world. 

Nowadays,  says  Wells  "a  full  life  is  not  to  be  lived 
with  a  single  language."  The  writer  of  these  pages, 
at  the  age  of  12,  spoke  French  and  German  fluently. 
He  was  taught  them  at  home.  Italian  or  Spanish 
can  often  be  acquired  in  the  same  way.  These  four 
modern  languages  will  introduce  us  to  about  all. the 
literature  of  the  world  that  is  really  important  for  the 
average  individual  to  know.  Of  the  dead  languages  it 
is  not  necessary  to  master  more  than  Latin  and  Greek. 
But  we  give  too  much  time  to  them.  I  spent  7  years 
on  Greek  and  Latin  but  in  four  years  learned  of  them 
all  that  was  subsequently  helpful  to  me.  In  this  coun- 
try, owing  to  the  mixture  of  races,  it  is  easy  to  pick 
up  almost  any  foreign  language. 

I  understand  our  schools  are  now  making  the  study 
of  Universal  history  a  prominent  feature.  It  should 
be  taken  up  and  mastered  in  early  life.  I  speak  from 
personal  experience.  In  this  latter  respect  I  was 
far  in  advance  of  my  fellows  in  college.  How  few 
University  graduates  of  my  time  knew  more  than  a 
smattering  of  this  topic.    If  then  we  are  to  be  true 
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citizens  of  the  world,  we  will  have  to  remodel  our 
school  and  university  systems  of  education. 

And  when  one  comes  to  professional  education  we 
must  also  have  a  change.  There  should  be  better 
standards  of  proficiency.  The  state  should  enlarge 
its  demands.  Not  alone  physicians,  dentists,  veterinar- 
ians and  pharmacists  should  be  licensed  by  the  state, 
but  the  clergy,  as  well.  What  a  boon  for  the  com- 
munity to  have  clergymen  ineligible  for  public  ser- 
vice unless  they  have  passed  state  examinations  suc- 
cessfully. Would  not  such  men  take  higher  positions 
in  the  community,  and  would  not  this  new  feature 
tend  to  the  higher  civilization  that  I  am  advocating? 
And  yet  the  clergy  would  bitterly  assail  the  plan. 
However,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  believe  that  if  the 
clergy  were  to  adopt  this  higher  standard,  their  dif- 
erences  of  opinions  and  differing  standards  would 
gradually  fade  away?  Religious  beliefs  are  not  sta- 
tionary. We  are  neither  governed  absolutely  by  either 
the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament  or  of  the  Old. 
Many  of  us  cannot  accept  as  final  the  tenets  of  our 
forefathers.  The  Bible  is  the  most  wonderful  and 
valuable  book  in  the  world,  and  its  precepts  will  con- 
tinue to  guide  us  for  all,  time,  but  it  contains  errors 
due  to  the  fact  that  human  hands  wrote  it.  Human 
minds  decided  what  it  should  and  should  not  contain. 
Certainly  many  of  its  teachings  are  not  applicable  to 
modern  conditions.  In  all  these  matters  we  need  to 
be  better  informed  than  were  our  ancestors.  If  we 
should  understand  these  things  aright,  however  there 
would  be  less  discussion  of  the  conflict  between  re- 
ligion and  science. 

We  need  also  some  better  control  than  we  have 
over  the  press.    Let  us  hear  again  from  H.  G.  Wells, 
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says  he,  "Quite  half  the  news  from  Eastern  Europe 
that  appears  in  the  London  press  is  now  deliberate 
fabrication  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  rest 
is  rephrased  and  mutilated  to  give  a  misleading  im- 
pression to  the  reader."  In  this  country  but  a  small  pro- 
portion of  our  people  believes  the  news  as  it  is  given 
them,  and  fewer  still  take  the  unsigned  portions  of 
the  newspaper  as  written  in  good  faith. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  War,  I  took  up  this  matter 
with  one  of  our  U.  S.  Senators,  asking  him  if  he  did 
not  think  the  daily  papers  should  be  under  govern- 
ment control.  He  was  a  Democrat.  His  reply  was 
that  he  believed  such  a  control  was  not  feasible. 
Wells  thinks  a  move  has  been  made  in  the  right  di- 
rection by  having  signed  communications.  This  cer- 
tainly has  been  a  real  advance,  for  when  one  sees 
the  name  of  Dillon,  Simonds,  Baker  or  men  of  similar 
calibre,  one  knows  that  they  have  written  the  truth, 
so  far  as  frail  humanity  can  get  it. 

Unfortunately  too,  civic  duty  is  still  a  vision.  We 
do  not  attend  to  the  duties  of  citizenship,  as  we  should. 
And  how  important  that  it  should  now  be  impressed 
on  our  women  folk  more  especially.  They  have  un- 
fortunately had  suffrage  "wished  on  them"  when  they 
did  not  want  it,  and  were  unprepared  for  it  by  temper- 
ament, education  and  training. 

It  was  one  of  the  features  of  the  ill-conceived  legis- 
lation we  have  had  and  still  have  in  Washington.  We 
are  quite  in  doubt  whether  it  was  a  wise  experiment. 
It  certainly  was  a  dangerous  one. 

Responsibility  was  given  to  those  not  fitted  for  it. 
And  yet  the  history  of  this  country  had  told  us  that  we 
did  wrong  in  giving  the  colored  people  the  vote  when 
we  did,  for  they  misused  it,  because  they  were  not 
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fitted  for  the  responsibility,  by  education  or  mental- 
ity. They  were  and  are,  as  a  race',  below  the  average 
both  in  intelligence  and  education  and  our  people 
should  have  realized  it.  Prohibition  has  also  been  ill- 
considered  legislation.  There  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween theory  and  practice.  The  scheme  was  visionary. 
These  matters  would  be  greatly  bettered  if  we  were 
awakened  to  our  civic  duties  and  put  the  right  men 
in  office.  We  should  teach  that  neglect  of  civic  duties 
eventually  spells  death  for  this  republic. 

I  was  asked  not  long  ago  by  a  young  clergyman 
in  a  rural  district  to  suggest  some  live  topics  for  his 
sermons.  I  said :  "First  of  all  preach  to  your  congre- 
gation on  their  civic  duties."  Said  he:  "To  which  do 
you  refer,  particularly?''  I  replied:  "Tell  them  first, 
it  is  their  solem  duty  to  vote  on  all  public  matters  as 
opportunities  arise."  "But  how  can  I,  said  he,  if  I 
never  have  cast  a  vote" — There  are  too  many  in  his 
category. 

In  fact  we  need  better  men  for  our  clergy.  It  is  a 
crying  need.  If  they  are  derelict,  in  their  civic  duties, 
as  in  the  case  mentioned  or  are  defective  in  education 
and  intelligence,  how  can  they  expect  to  interest  intel- 
ligent and  well-educated  citizens  and  show  them  the 
way  to  better  living.  But  some  say,  heavenly  mes- 
sages can  be  conveyed  by  men  who  are  not  educated. 
This  is  true  but  they  will  fall  on  barren  soil,  unless 
conveyed  with  sufficient  intelligence  to  convince.  Real 
ignorance  among  the  clergy  in  this  country  is  wide- 
spread. Many  of  them  would  have  failed  at  a  very 
easy  state  examination.  In  such  a  condition  of  things, 
and  when  it  is  by  them,  first  of  all,  that  the  masses  are 
to  be  reached,  what  a  poor  outlook  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  this  old  world  and  the  renaissance. of  the  new, 
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We  are  all  best  taught  by  example  or  precept,  but  we 
should  have  good  teachers  and  sound  doctrines. 

There  is  another  matter  that  should  attract  our  at- 
tention. Notions  prevail  in  some  quarters  that  we 
can  make  good  boys  and  girls  that  will  later  become 
good  men  and  women,  if  we  can  '"bag"  them  by  offer- 
ing in  our  church  houses  the  fascinations  of  athletics, 
bathing  pools,  with  industrial  schools  of  various  sorts 
and  the  attractions  of  modern  club  houses.  Naturally 
they  are  attractive,  but  the  increased  membership  in 
one  church  is  apt  to  be  due  to  one  offering  more  than 
another. 

Such  enterprises  are  praiseworthy,  however,  and  do 
good  in  many  ways  provided  they  do  not  militate 
against  simliar  enterprises  covering  the  same  fields, 
doing  the  same  kind  of  work  satisfactorily  and  well. 
They  bring  together  teachers  and  scholars  in  a  demo- 
cratic fashion,  and  the  teaching  reacts  favorably  on 
both  teachers  and  scholars.  Subject  to  the  conditions 
given,  there  is  little  limit  to  their  usefulness. 

But  they  do  not  of  themselves  induce  the  young 
to  lead  Godly  lives.  Nor  is  the  movement  towards 
a  better  life  necessarily  proportioned  to  the  amount  of 
time,  money  and  energy  put  into  such  enterprises. 

Finally  in  the  new  world  of  which  Wells  has  writ- 
ten, there  are  certain  principles  that  should  govern 
us,  if  we  are  to  be  good  citizens.  As  Bishop  Brent 
has  said,  if  we  are  to  be  loyal  to  our  country  our 
loyalty  should  be  subordinated  to  our  loyalty  to  the 
world  about  us.  There  should  be  Charity  and  then 
Service.  If  we  love  all  mankind  as  we  should,  we 
will  be  ready  to  co-operate  with  all  others,  substitut- 
ing love  for  hate,  animosities  and  intrigues.  And  we 
must  also  work  in  season  and  out  of  season,  men, 
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women  and  children  to  bring-  this  about.  This  is 
Service.  We  must  have  knowledge  to  adopt  these 
ideas  as  our  mottoes,  carry  out  their  meaning,  and 
the  new  world  State  will  be  one  of  Universal  Happi- 
ness such  as  the  Prince  of  Peace  would  wish  to  see 
on  earth. 

Knowledge,  of  course,  should  come  first. 
Our  watchwords  for  the  new  life  would  then  be 
Knowledge,  Charity  and  Service. 
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APPENDIX 


Chronological 
1903—1922 

Summary  of  some  important  events  bearing  on  the 
war  before  and  after 


1903  Agreements  between  Great  Britain  and  France 
leading  to  the  Dual  Alliance  (secret). 

1904  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  France  as 
to  Egypt  and  Morocco  (partly  secret). 

1906  Formation  of  the  Triple  Entente  by  Alliances 
between  Great  Britain,  France  and  Russia, 

1907  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  as  to 
Control  of  Persia  (secret) 

1908,  July  28. 

Lloyd  George  says  that  Britain's  growing  navy 
was  a  menace  to  Germany  and  an  incitement  to 
war  between  the  two  countries. 

1912,  August  2-3. 

The  Czar  of  Russia  informed  by  Sazonoff  that  a 
previous  arrangement  with  Great  Britain,  20 
years  old,  had  been  ratified  and  that  in  case  of 
war  with  Germany  their  respective  naval  ac- 
tivities were  agreed  on ;  also  that  Premier  Poiu- 
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care  of  France  said  England  had  previously 
agreed  in  case  of  necessity  to  go  to  the  assist- 
ance of  France.  These  agreements  were  to  be 
kept  secret. 

1912,  September  5. 

Meeting  at  Balmoral  Castle  between  King 
George,  Lord  Grey,  Bonar  Law  and  Sazonoff 
in  behalf  of  Russia  in  the  matter  (1)  of  coopera- 
tion in  case  of  war  with  Germany  and  (2)  with 
'  reference  to  the  combined  control  of  Persia 
(secret). 

1914,  May  12-26. 

Meeting  at  the  Office  of  the  Naval  Staff  to  fur- 
ther arrange  the  part  to  be  played  by  England's 
navy  in  case  of  War  with  Germany. 

1914,  June  28. 

Murder  of  Franz  Ferdinand  at  Savajevo  in 
Serbia. 

1914,  July  28. 

Austria  declared  war  on  Serbia. 

1914,  July  29. 

Russians  mobilized. 

1914,  July  30.  _ 

 '""'"'Russians  entered  Germany  and  took  prisoners. 

1915,  April  26. 

Pact  of  London  (secret)  by  which  Italy  re- 
ceived assurance  from  the  Allies  that  in  return 
for  participation  in  the  war  on  the  Allied  side, 
she  would  receive  valuable  territory  on  the 
Adriatic. 
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1915  Secret  Treaty  by  which  Great  Britain  obtained 
control  of  ''the  Zone  of  Persia"  without  knowl- 
edge of  France  or  Russia. 

1915    March  12. 

Secret  treaty  by  which  France  and  Great  Brit- 
ain consented  to  let  the  Russians  have  Con- 
stantinople and  the  Straits. 

1916,  April  26. 

Secret  treaty  between  Russia  and  France  by 
which  certain  territory  in  Asia  was  to  be 
divided  between  them. 

Secret  treaty  of  London  by  which  Italy  was 
given  Adalia  by  the  Allies. 

1916,  May  7. 

Secret  agreements  as  to  further  divisions  of 
territory  between  Great  Britain  and  France. 

1916,  August  18. 

Secret  treaty  which  brought  Roumania  into  the 
war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies. 

1917,  January  30,  February  1  and  26. 

Three  agreements  by  which  Russia  arranged 
with  France  that  each  might  extend  its  bound- 
ary lines.  France  to  the  east  and  Russia  was 
to  take  oyer  portions  of  Germany  and  Austria. 

1917,  January  10. 

Public  statements  of  the  Allies  that  the  war 
was  forced  on  them. 

1917,  January  6. 

Reference  made  in  a  New  York  newspaper  to 
the  secret  treaties  made  by  the  Asquith  Gov- 
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ernment,  as  printed  in  Hansard's  Parliamentary 
Proceedings. 

1917,   February  16. 

Secret  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Japan 
by  which  the  latter's  interests  in  Shantung 
were  to  be  supported  by  Great  Britain  pro- 
vided the  former  supported  the  latter's  claim 
to  the  Island  South  of  the  Equator,  formerly 
owned  by  Germany. 

Secret  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
King  of  the  Arabs. 

1917,  March  6. 

Secret  treaty  between  the  Allies  as  to  the  di- 
vision between  them  of  mandates  over  the  ter- 
ritories including  Syria,  Mesopotamia  and 
Arabia. 

1917,  April  6. 

The  United  States  entered  the  war. 

1917,  August 

Allies  agreed  to  turn  over  Smyrna  and  some  ad- 
ditional territory  to  Italy. 

1917,  November 

Publication  of  secret  material  found  by  the 
Bolsheviki  in  the  Russian  archives. 

1918,  August  17. 

The  Allies  made  another  treaty  with  Roumania. 

1918,   May  11. 

Secret  treaties  published  in  the  London  Herald. 

1918,  November,  11. 
The  Armistice. 
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1918,  December 

Secret  treaty  by  which  France  yielded  Mosul 
to  Great  Britain. 

1919,  January  12. 
Peace  Conference. 

1919,  June  26. 

Peace  declared. 

1919,  August 

President  Wilson  in  reply  to  query  by  Senator 
Borah  stated  he  had  no  knowledge  of  secret 
treaties  made  during  the  war  until  he  reached 
Paris. 

1919,  September  11. 

Lincoln  Colcord  stated  Wilson  knew  of  the 
Secret  Treaties  when  he  inveighed  against 
them  in  his  14  points.  Colcord  had  personally 
brought  them  to  the  attention  of  both  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  Col.  House,  mentioning  them 
to  the  latter  in  1917. 

1920,  February  11. 

Secret  treaty  mentioned  in  L'Eclair  on  Febru- 
ary 11.  By  this  France  was  to  obtain  certain 
guarantees  from  Great  Britain,  provided  the 
latter  was  allowed  to  have  a  mandate  over 
Turkey. 

1920,  Ambassador  Geddes  declared  that  the  United 
States  precipitated  the  war. 

1921-22  The  Washington  Conference. 

1921,  October. 

Secret  treaty  between  France  and  the  Kemalites 
at  Angora. 
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1922,  Conference  at  Genoa. 

1922,  April  16. 

Open  Treaty  of  an  economic  alliance  between 
Russia  and  Germany  at  Rapallo. 

ILLITERACY 

As  ignorance  is  a  condition  that  fosters  war,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  degree  of  illiteracy  that  was 
prevailing  in  1917,  according  to  the  World  Almanac 
for  that  year. 

In  17  kingdoms,  or  monarchies  and  republics,  the 
illiteracy  of  children  under  10  years  of  age  was  in : 


1.  Denmark  02 

2.  Sweden   .02 

3.  Prussia  02 

4.  Switzerland  03 

5.  German  Empire   .05 

6.  Netherlands   08 

7.  Great  Britain    1.00 

8.  Australia   1.08 

9.  United  States   7.70 

10.  Belgium   12.70 

11.  France    14.10 

12.  Austria    18. 

13.  Italy    37. 

14.  Argentina    54. 

15.  Russia    69. 

16.  Serbia   79. 

17.  Brazil    85. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  United  States  stands  ninth 
on  the  list. 
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